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B R TS I = 
MAD AM, | 
Xcuſe me if I do not praiſe 
the brightneſs of your eyes, 
the richneſs of your ſhape, or 
the uncommon noblenefs of your 
ſoul. I am ill at compliment, 
and do not chuſe to be every 


body's echo. 


& 
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[vi] 
You know me, Madam, to be 
a modeſt man; but though mo- 
deft, I am ambitious : I afpire to 
pleaſe readers of taſte and ta- 
lents. If I have yer ſuffrage, 
I ſhall have theirs. 


Jam, 
W = the moſt Pe erfect veneration. 
and ref; pect,, 
Madam, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
moſt obedient, 


MARTIN SHERLOCK. 


PR E F A 


1 AM perſuaded my mother was 
in a good humour when F was 
made; for it is very hard to put me 


out of temper. I any thing could 


do it, it would be the ſeverity with 
which T have been treated by the 
critics. Mercy on me f how they 

have maul'd me! Their indignation, 
however, has not fallen fo much on 
my works as on my perfon. They 
allow my writings merit, but then 
am the vaineſt creature. Dear 


E Reader, 


Vil PREFACE. 

Reader, I hope you don't believe 
them. Sure you don't think there 
ever was ſuch a character as à vain 
author. | 

= O that my enemy would publiſh 
| a book, ſaid Solomon! and J always 
ſuſpected that this royal writer had 
= uttered ' this exclamation while he 
was ſmarting under the criticiſms, 
of ſome unmerciful Reviewer. Theſe 
Reviewers have ever been a danger- 
N ous ſet of men. What I diſlike moſt 

. in them is their ſavage mode of at- 

1 tack. They ſhoot at you from be- 
hind a tree: you never ſee them. 
However, I believe their policy is 
good. Obſcurity gives weight to 


their oracles. If they were known, 
their 
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their names alone would kill their 
criticiſms. fert 
do not mean this as a declaration 
of war againſt them all. I am not 
ſtrong enough to fight the whole 
world, as England does. There are 
among them men of parts and can- 
dour, who have treated me with 
indulgence, who have ſpared my 
perſon, who have done more than 
juſtice to any feeble talent I: may 
poſſefs, and who have enlightened. 
me by their remarks. .To:the otlier 
gentlemen J muſt beg leave to ſay, 
they are guilty of an error 1n attack- 
ing an author's perſon. It is not 
their province. Their duty is to 
inform the public of the merits or 
demerits 
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demerits of his works. It is of 
importance to the public to know 
whether a writer ſpeaks truth or 
falſchood, whether he writes ſenſe 
or nonſenſe. It is of no importance 
to it to know whether he is a phos 
or a vam man. 

To prove that F am not a van 
man, F make two appeals ; one to- 
thoſe who know me; and they, I 
am ſure, will bear witneſs in my 
favour. The other appeal ſhall be 
to my reader. I am forced to begin 
with my own praife; but as it is ſtrict 
truth, and neceſſary for my defence, 
the reader muſt pardon me. T have 
written in Italian, in Engliſh and 
m French. The Reviewers of 

France, 


f 
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France, of Italy, and England, have 
eriticiſed my wntmngs. They have 
all agreed in one pomt, it: allowing 
me good tale. I ſtake my ropu- 
tation upon this aſſertion, that there 
is not among them all a' finale ex- 
ception. It is for my laſt book 
alane Jam cenſured as vam. In this. 
laſt book, which TI. publiſhed at 
Paris, F have written a letter upon 
(1) Taſte, In a note on that letter, 
there is a. defence of the taſte of 
this country, in which are theſe 
words: But if theſe letters. prove 
« that þ have no taſte, I intreat the 
reader not to judge a nation by 


(1): Letter XXIV. 
| 16 al 


pr: PR EFA QE. 
Es an individual, and to be perſuaded 
that there are ten thouſand men 
40 in England who have more taſte 
than I.” Reader, is that the lan- 
guage of vanity ?. 
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SEVERAL SUBJECTS, 


* 


HE King of Pruſſia aſked me, What 
was the reaſon there was ſo little 
Genius at this inſtant in Europe? I had 


often looked for an anſwer to this queſ- 


tion before, but never could find one. 
I thought, however, it would be making 


a ſorry figure not to ſay ſomething ; fo 
| I ſaid, 


. 


4 J. 

I ſaid, Nature had exhaufted herfelf 
e in Producing his Majeſty.“ This was 
nonſenſe, and 4¹⁴ nonſenſe too; but the 
compliment at the end of it gave it an 
air of novelty. The King's eye widened. 
He ſaid nothing. | 
t is inconceivable how abſurdly men 
of ſenſe ſometimes talk, and how often 
they deceive themſelves and others by a 
Jargon of words, without ever examin- 
ing the idea they contain, For God's 
ſake, what do men mean by ſaying that 
Nature exhauſted herſelf in the age of 
Pericles, and that ſhe repoſed to the 
days of Auguſtus? Weakened then, by 
the productions of ſome few Geniuſes, 
ſhe had again need to reſt to the reign 
of Leo: and totally worn out, it ſeems, 
. under 
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under Lewis the Fourteenth, the new 
wants a repoſe of three or four cent - 
rics, to enable her to produce ſamatbing. 
noble and ſplendid. | 

How many writers have phate this: 
idea! What they mean by“ Nature g. 
being exhauſted” I could never penetrate. 

Some ages ago s man and a woman: 
made Homer. This Hemer, in every 
reſpect like another man, had the good 
fortune to unite a nice ear, fine feelings, 
and a folid judgement, to an extenſive 
and vigorous imagination. Theſe he 
had given him at his birth; and theſe 
he improved cenfiderably by practice. 
His other acquirements were the conſe- 


quence of converſation, trayel, and an 


attentive obſervation of nature. 
Arioſto 


2x 

1 

1 
Þ 
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Arioſto was born many centuries AY 
ter. He came alſo into the world as 
you and I did; but gifted, like Homer, 
with a fine ear and a brilliant imaginal 
tion. By labour and ſtudy he became 


: maſter of the poetical language of his 
country; and, notwithſtanding his many 
and great defects, he is juſtly to be 


reckoned among the firſt Geniuſes that 
Nature has produced. 
What connection there is between 
Homer's and Arioſto's coming into the 
world, is a myſtery of which I have not 
yet been able to find the key. 

An honeſt wool-merchant at Stratford 
got England's glory. How far he might 
have been exhauſted in ſo doing I can- 


not tell; but how that is to hinder ano- 


ther 


t % 1 


ther 'wook-merchatit at Stratford from 
getting another Shakſpeare this 'night, 


is beyond my comprehenſion. 

I with I knew how men of genius are 
made, and I ſhould gladly communicate 
the receipt to the world. Every one 
who has paſſed through (19 Aoufta knows 
the way that fools are made. It is a 
cuſtom, in the vintage months, for the 
huſband and wife to £0 to their cellars 
after dinner to drink the new wine, and 
when they are both half. intoxicated they 


make ideots. This place is full of na- 


turals.; and they are almoſt all born nine 
months after the vintage ſeaſon. | 

What a digreſſion from the bright= 
eſt Genius of Europe to its intellectual 


(1 ) In Piedmont. N | 
Vor. I. B abor- 


17 
abortions. But you know that Letter- 
writing is naturally rambling, and that 
apology is ſufficient. oo 

His Majeſty talked a great deal about 


Shakſpeare. He ſpeaks eloquently, and 


attacked our poet with vigour. He be- 
gan, indeed, with gentleneſs and good- 


\ neſs in his manner—* You admire 


« Shakſpeare ? (104 I do, Sire, as the 
« greateſt Genius that ever exiſted.“ — 
Permit me to obſerve,” he had the 
condeſcenſion to ſay, © that when a man 
% undertakes to labour in any art, of 
« which the rules are fixed and deter- 
* minate, he ought to confine himſelf 
& e thoſe rules. Ariſtotle—” and then 


he ſpoke for ſome minutes with great 


(1) He had ſeen it in my Book, 
| | ſtrength 


* 
- | ftrength and learning. I ſoon ſaw that 
t | Voltaire had corrupted him; and though 


I faid all I could, conſiſtent with the 
t © reſpect IT owed a Royal Opponent, it was 
d to no purpoſe. I was always obliged to 
- © agree that he was right, while I endea- 
u- voured to prove that he was wrong. I 
re ¶ appealed from Ariſtotle's rules to the 
ne Wl tribunal of Nature and Reaſon, I in- 
— WW liſted humbly upon the incenteſtible pre- 
he rogative of Genius to create, and thar 
an ¶ conſequently Shakſpeare had the ſame 
of Wright to invent a ſpecies of poetry that 
Theſpis had. The attack was 4 14 
Prufſienne; the defence was 4 Au- 
gloiſe I confeſs I liked the def— but I 


am afraid I was partial. 


oth - "FS Re 


4 
He aſked me after, Whether there was 
any ſucceſſor in England to Shakſpeare, 
Newton, and Hume? I ſaid, None. He: 
aſked, Why was there ſo great a dearth: 
of literary genius in a country which 
had produced ſo many great men? T 
thought this queſtion leſs difficult to 
be anſwered than his firſt. The great 
roads to emoluments and honours in 
that country, Sire, are the Bar and the 
« Houſes of Parliament; and therefore 
c every man aims to render. himſelf 
« famous by his tongue rather than his 
«© pen.” His Majeſty ſeemed ſatisfied 
with this reaſon, | 


LETTER 1. 


AVE Women genius? J think they 
J b 7 
have; and 1 could mention the 
names of ſeveral. living, both 1n France 
and England, to ſupport my opinion. 
But let us endeavour to, have à clear: 
29 5 
idea of what genius is, and every one 
then may decide the queſtion. Tor him-- 
229. 
ſelf. | | 
"IEEE be Ae iv YL 
Genius is-but another word for Inven-- 
1 1249 
tion. Create any thing new, that crea- 
tion is a work of genius. The only 
> 5 
faculty neceſſary to create is imagina= 
tion. To produce an elegant, eat. 
234244. 7.0! 


or uſeful creation, this imagination mu 
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be directed by judgement. Genius then 
is the union of a ſound judgement and 
a ſuperior imagination. Originality is 
it's infallible criterion. 

I know of no man that ever exiſted, 
the whole of whoſe genius is not com- 
prehended in this deſcription. Archi- 
medes, Newton, Shakſpeare, and 


Richardſon, were only ſuperior to other 
mortals by ſtronger judgements and ſu- 

perior imaginations, : 
The greateſt effort of genius that 
perhaps was ever made, was forming the 
plan of Clariſſa Harlowe. The ſecond 
was executing that plan. Here then 
was genius, upon its moſt elevated and 
moſt extenſive ſcale. The planning and 
execu- 


23 ] 
execution of (1) Nourjahad were equal- 
ly efforts of genius. They differ only 
in degree. 1 

The plan of the Iliad was formed in 
Homer's imagination, as that of Alexan- 
der's Ode was formed in Dryden's. The 
conception and execution of thoſe two 
works were equally efforts of genius, 
and only differed in degree, like Clarifla 
and N ourjahad. 

The ſpecies of genius are as infinite 
as its gradations: The General or Ad- 
miral who creates a new manceuvre, 
proves that he has genius. If he forms 
a grand plan for a campaign, he ſhews 

(1) Written bv Mrs. thedtas, author of Sid- 


ney Biddulph, The Diſcovery, &c. one of the firſt 
female Geniuſes that ever wrote. 


B 4 | himſelf 
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himſelf” to-be a Genius ot a ſuperior or- 
der: I believe no one doubts that Tu- 
renne's pretenſions to this. title are as 
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juſtly founded as theſe of Hamer. 
No men have ſuch frequent and ſuch 
great occaſions to diſplay, genius as Mi- 


— — - 


niſters have. The man who gave the, 
beſt proof of the ſuperiority of his in- 


— . » 2 
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| vention ſince this war began, was he. 
who conceived the idea of the Armed, 
(1) Neutrality. | wn 10 294 off © 


Genius is often ſeen in works. of very: 


ebene ae l 
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Vidit & erubuit tympha 1 Me ' 
1 was a line of genius which announced: 
2 | Dryden; and Buſby felt it. 


85 
(1) This, by che Ways is an ies that I 2 5 
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Ke pluit told; redeunt ſpectarula mant, 
Diviſum imperium cum Jove Cafay habet; 
was a diſtich of genius which announced: 

Virgil; and Auguſtus felt it. 
My notion is, that every perſen who» 
has firength-of imaginatien ſuſmeient to 
produce- any thing news be that pro- 
duction ever fo ſmall, is a ꝓexſon of ge: 
mus ;, and that, conſequently. dec inven- 
tor of the Bayonet and the ;4uthor ot 
the Sentimental Journey were met of; 
genius, as Well as Sbakſpeare and the 
man who ãnvented the art of Printing. 
E have quoted a lme and a diſtich as. 
proofs of genius. Iwill go farther, and: 
aſlert that it appears often in a ſingle 


word:. 


Imparadis'd 


1 26 ) 
_ 'Inparadis'd in one another's arms; 
ſays Milton : 
When, like an eagle in a dovecoat, 1 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli; 
fays Coriolanus, | 
 Imparadis'd and Flutter'd are words of 
genius, and none but men of ſuperior 
imaginations could have produced them. 
It would be eaſy to write a volume 
on this ſubject; but I have already ſaid 
enough to prove what I advanced in the 
beginning of my Letter, that Women have 
genius; for I have ſaid that Sterne had 
ſome, and every man knows Women who 
had more genius than Sterne had. 


LET- 


* * 


E 
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ANY people confider ſenfibility 
as a part of genius. They miſ- 
take. Senſibility is a diſtinct faculty; 
very diſtinct indeed; for it belongs to 
the foul, with which genius has no ne- 
ceſſary connection. Is there any ſoul in 
the works of Newton or Archimedes? 
in the architecture of Michael Angelo, 
or in that of Palladio? Yet theſe men's 
title to genius is not to be diſputed. 
What has led people into this error, is 
their finding ſenſibility in a very eminent 
degree in ſome men of ſuperior imagi- 
6 nations. 


nations. Too happy they who unite 
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them !. Human Nature is then arrived 


at her higheſt ſummit of perfection; ſhe 


can go no farther. 


I requeſt. you will remember Þ am 


not laying down ſyſtems. 1 give you 


my ideas upon certain points, as you 


deſired; and Lam nom going, only to 


mention my own particular taſte, of 


which you will adopt or reject as much 


as you think proper. 


I prefer a man of genius who has 


ſenſibility. to a man of imagination who 
has not. One ſhould imagine that all 
the world would be of my way of 
thinking. The fact, however, is not 
ſo; I have known many men prefer 
9512 | Horace. 


Gy 
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Horace ar (1) a'poet to Virgil and äl- 
moſt call the Italians prefer Axioſto to 
Taſſo. Horace had vertanly a ſine 
fancy, aud Arioſto's imagination was, | 
no daubr} ſuperiot to Tatfo!s bur Taſſo 
has many paffages that elevate and ſoften 
the ſoul, Arioſto ſcarce any. And as ts 
Virgil, I confeſs I feel ten times the 
pleaſure in reading his fourth book, and 
part of his ninth,” that I do in all the 
odes of Horace. bus gb 


(1) His Satires and Epiſtles are out of the 
queſtion: he is only a poet in his Odes. If 
morality was tobe confidered, Horace is to be 
preferred to Virgil; and the author of the 
Ramblers to both of them put together. But 
this is a ſeparate point. We are talking of 
them here only as poets. | 


- 


It 
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It is inconceivable what a number of 
men there are in the world who are 
totally devoid of ſenſibility. I remem- 
ber to have heard a Rory in France of 
a young man, 'who juſt came from the 
country, and went with two Ladies to 
ſee the tragedy of Iphigenia. When 
the whole houſe was diſſolved in tears 
at a very affecting ſcene, the Ladies · ob- 
ſerved that their couſin remained totally 
unaffected; and one of them aſked him, 
why he did not cry as they did, Why,“ 
ſays he, © for two reaſons ; firſt, I know 
that what I ſee is not true; and next, 
& ſuppoſe it was, what is that to me?“ 


Real fine feelings are a much rarer 


gift than is generally imagined. With 


what cold indifference do many people 
{ee 
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ſee their fellow-creatures in diſtreſs, and 
read Clariſſa, without ſhedding a tear! 
Clarifla, becauſe they know it is not 
true; and human beings in miſery, be- 
cauſe, though it is true, what is that 
to them? 


L E T. 
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D EVA Bk Bo IV. 
OU think Voltaire the firſt B=. 
Eſprit that ever lived. So do J. 
Vou think he had genius. There I am 
ſorry we differ. If he had, it was fo iſ 
4ittle I could never diſcover it; and 1 
looked for it often. But I can find ge- 


| } nius in almoſt every page of Shakſpeare. 

Though I have little learning, I ſcarce 

| ever diſcover a beauty in Voltaire, with- 

-out being able to tell where the mother 
þ idea of it is to be found. 

} The works of Voltaire which ſhould 

beſt ſhew his genius, if he had any, are 

q Candid? and a Poem which 1 dare not 

name. 
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name. His imagination here was with 
out reſtraint; and what has it produced 
Ridiculous extravagancies and abſur- 
dities that diſguſt. Theſe however are 
the two productions that do moſt honour: 
to his "talents, particularly the © laſt. 


There are as happy paſſages in it for de 
licacy of wit and brilliancy of ſtyle as 
ever were read ; . but the number of hor- 
rors with which it abounds makes it 
ſhocking to men of decency, and dif- 
guſting to all readers of taſte, 

As to the invention of this poem, 
every one knows that it belongs entirely 
to Chapelain and Arioſto ; as the ground- 
work of Candide is borrowed from Swift. 
So that his admirers may give to theſe 
t performances every other merit they 


Vor. I. (Sh pleaſe ; 


ke 7 
pleaſe ; but as to genius, it is out of the 
queſtion. 

I Jam Voltaire's friend ac enemy. fe 


is a very voluminous and a very unequal 
author. There is a great deal of good, 
and a great deal of bad in him. Hs 
writings ſometimes breathe 2 ſpirit of 
- humanity, and a love of tolerance, which 
muſt endear him to every reader. . His 
ſtyle is charming.; always rapid, ealy, 
brilliant. Diction in writing is like 
colouring in a picture.; it is the firſt 
thing that ſtrikes, and with moſt perſons 
the only thing. Splendid language and 
bright colours will dazzle .ninety-nine 
people in an hundred, captivate their 


eye and their fancy, and impoſe upon 
their underſtanding. This has been the 


| grand 
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grand magic by which this ſedueing 
writer has faſcinated almoſt all claſſes of 
readers. No man ever wfote with greater 
elegance, delicacy, or grace. So po- 
liſhed, ſo agreeable, ſo full of the tone of 
the beſt company, he muſt pleaſe every 
perſon who loves mankind, who admires 
wit, and who knows hoiv to A: 
the charms of fine writing. 

Turn the medal, and what an unhappy 
reverſe! Audacious preacher of infide- 
lity, malignant calumniator of the moſt 
virtuous characters, odious encourager 
of every ſpecies of vice, he ſacrificed all 
human and divine ideas to his favourite 
paſſions ; and proſtituted talents, formed 
to adorn humanity, to a miſerable love of 
money and of fame. A proſtitute he 


C 2 was, 
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was, and of the moſt deſpicable claſs, 
Born to independance, and poflefſed;of 
affluence early in life, he.could not plead 
the ſolicitations of neceſſity; and the 
innumerable paſlages of invective, licen- 
tiouſneſs, and impiety, which abound in 
his works, make him fall an unpitied 
victim of his own innate baſeneſs and 
depravity. 

Here let it not be imagined T declaim 
againſt a philoſopher enlightened and 
humane. I declaim againſt him becauſe 
he was not humane. Was that man the 
lover of his race who deprived the at- 
flicted of their moſt healing balm, and 
the aged of their greateſt conſolation? 
Let the aged and afflicted anſwer the 
queſtion.—Where lies the chief allevia- 
tion 


E J 
tion of their ſufferings ? Is it not in re- 
ligion? Was that man then the friend of 
mankind, who endeavoured to rob ſo 
large a portion of it of their ſtrongeſt 
hope, and of their moſt pleaſing enjoy» 
ments? Was that man the friend of 
mankind, who brought the Chevalier de 
la Barre to be broke alive upon the 


wheel; and who ſowed unhappineſs 


through the world as far as he propa- 


gated unmorality ? | 
His tragedies, you'll ſay, are moral 
and inſtructive. And why. are they? 
Becauſe to fill them with noble. ſenti- 
ments and ſound morality was the moſt 
likely method to inſure their ſucceſs. 
Individuals love their own, private vices. 
Bodies of men ever love and countenance 
C 3 virtue. 
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virtue. A romance or poem is written 
for an individual in the dark. A tra- 
gedy is addreſſed to a collective body! in 
the face of day. He knew all this, and, 
defirous only to pleaſe every palate, he 
ſerved up virtue to the virtuous, and 


vice to the debauched, and gave to both 


the higheſt ſeaſoning a luxuriant fancy 
could compoſe. 

If you will permit me to follow this 
metaphor and return to his talents, I will 
fay, Voltaire was a great hterary cook. 
Give him good meats, 'no man knew 
better how to dreſs them. But they 
muſt be given him, for he was not rich 
enough to provide them himſelf, 

Don't you think his works reſemble 
Corinthian braſs ? He took the gold of 
Shakſpeare, 


( 59-3 
Shakſpeare, Virgil, Corneille, Racine, 
Arioſto, and Pope, and the filver of La 
Fare, Chaulieu, Fontenelle, and Ha- 


milton, and melted them together in the 


crucible of his brain. The metal pro- 
duced was neither pure, nor- gald, nar 
filver ; it was braſs; but it was Corin- 


thian braſs. 


(4 ] 


, . 
* 


LETTER V. 


UT Voltaire's quantity aſtoniſhes. 
It never aſtoniſned me. He made 


verſes at twelve years old. By eighteen 


he had publiſhed works, and was intro- 
duced by Ninon d' Enclos to the moſt 


poliſhed people of Paris. From eigh- 


teen to eighty-four he never ceaſed to 


labour; and is it aſtoniſhing that in 


fixty-two years he produced about fix 


good volumes? Will any impartial man 


ſay that there are more than ſix volumes 


of his forty which are really worth men- 


tioning ? 
| "Rh Is 


44. J 
1s there an advantage that an author 
can have that this man wanted? Born, 


independent 5 fituated - at, Paris Pro- 


tected by the great; courted, I may ſay, 
by Sovereigns ; his works purchaſed with, 
avidity by | bookſellers ;, devoured with 
greater avidity by the public; the ad- 
vantages of learning, travel, and ſo long 
a life; what an aſſemblage of happy 
circumſtances ! Is it prodigious that. 


one ſixth part of his works is worthy of, | 
praiſe ? | 
I think Dryden was a man of better 
parts than Voltaire, But how different. 
their fituations in liſe ! The one never 
obliged to enter his cabinet, till to enter 
It gave him pleaſure; the other fat 
luvering at his table, with famine ſtar- 


ing 


118 
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0 ing him in the face if he did not pro- 


„ 4 duce his four plays at the end of a year: 

| one enjoying every luxury of life; the 

| : other in want of all its neceffaries : Dry- 

g | | 0 den living in a climate unfavourable 

1 to fancy, and certainly forced to live 
15 upon malt liquors, which almoſt kill the 
|! ig imagination : the meat and manner of 
| i dreſſing it, the milk, cheeſe, and butter, 
Fam and every other article of life, decidedly 

condueing to thicken the blood, clog its 

1 motion, and conſequently to deaden the 

{ fancy. Voltaire breathing a pure and 

j vivifying air; no heavy liquors ;- no 

jt groſs nouriſhment ; every - article of life 

A the very reverſe of what it is in England. 

1 | | The French poet living on the theatre of 
| j | | Europe (a moſt important circumſtance); 
| the 


( 43 ] 
he Engliſh poet confined to the Britiſh 


to- 
ar: Wominions. If Voltaire, at a fupper, 
the Produced four happy lines, in fix weeks 


hey had gone farther than Dryden's 
ame will poſſibly ever reach: his lan- 
guage untverfally underſtood; his merit 
pf conſequence univerſally felt. Every 


of hing that tends to raiſe and quicken 
ter, he ſpirits is of uſe to a man who works 


rom fancy ; and what raiſes the ſpirits 
igher than the idea of univerſal ad- 
airation? Every circumſtance in France 
s favourable to talents : every circum- 
ance is againſt them in England, ex- 
ept one. They are recompenſed here 
in a manner unknown to any other na- 
ion. The Earl of Southampton gave 
Fhakſpeare more in one preſent than 


Voltaire 


E } 
Voltaire ever received from all the no. 
bility of France. Dr. Robertſon re. 
ceived, I dare ſay, ſix times as much 
for his Hiſtory of Charles V. as he 
could have got for it in any other ca- 
pital in Europe, ſuppoſing the book 


had been written in the language of the 


country. Rewards like theſe conquer 
climate and every other diſadvantage, 
But poor Dryden lived in a worthlels 
reign, and was too happy not to die li. 
terally by hunger, as his contemporary 
Otway did. 

All the ideas in theſe two laſt letter, 
may be falſe. Perhaps they may make 
true ones ariſe in you. 
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LETTER VI. 


HE Henriade is a finer epic poem 
« than the Iliad, the Æneid, the 
Jeruſalem Delivered, or than the * 
© radife Loſt,” 

Well ſaid, Lord Cheſterfield. 1 like 


a man.that has an opinion of his own g 


ud this opinion was poſitively his lord- 
ſhip's, unleſs, as I have more than once 
cen tempted to lad, he ſtole it 
from Voltaire. 

To ſupport this ſingular judgment he 
ays, “ It is all good ſenſe from begin- 
Wing to end.” So it is; and fo is the 

iſtory of Lewis the Fourteenth ; but 
-, _—__ | that 


— 
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drefling it, the milk, cheeſe, and butter 
and every other article of life, decidedly 
condueing to thicken the blood, clog its 
motion, and conſequently to deaden the 
fancy. Voltaire breathing a pure and 


vivifying air; no heavy liquors ;- 10 
groſs nouriſhment ; every article of life 
the very reverſe of what it is in England. 
The French poet living on the theatre 
Europe (a moſt important circumſtance) 
A111 the 
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he ſpirits is of uſe to a man W Work 
rom fancy; and what raiſes the ſpirits 
igher than the idea of univerſal ad- 


Wiration ? Every circumſtance in France 


$ favourable to talents : every circum- 
tance is againſt them in England, ex- 
ept one. They are recompenſed here 

a manner unknown to any. other na- 
lon. The Earl of Southampton gave 


uakſpeare more in one preſent than 
Voltaire 


had been written in the language of the 


terally by hunger, as his warten 


may be falſe. Perhaps they may maks 


—— 
Voltaire ever received from all the no 
bility of France. Dr. Robertſon re. 
ceived, I dare ſay, fix times as much 
for his Hiſtory of Charles V. as lll 
could have got for it in any other ca 


pital in Europe, ſuppoſing the bool 


country. Rewards like theſe Conquer 
climate and every other diſadyantage, 
But poor Dryden lived in a worthleſ 
reign, and was too happy not to die li 


Otway did. 
All the ideas in theſe two laf letters 


I( 


true ones ariſe in you. 


A 
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HE Henriade isa:finer epic poem 
4e than the Iliad, the Æneid, the 
© Jeruſalem» Delivered, or than the * 
© radife Loſt.. 0 27 Z 
Well ſaid, Lord Cheſterfield... 1 like 


man that has an opinion of his ewng 
Wd this opinion was poſitively his lord - 


ip's, unleſs, as I have more than once 
cen tempted to ſuſpect, he ſtole it 


om Voltaire. 


To ſupport this ſingular 3 by 


ays, “ It is all good ſenſe from begin- 
ing to end.” So it is; and ſo is the 
iſtory of Lewis the Fourteenth ; but 

5 that 


[4] 
that does not make it an epic poem 
Lord. Cheſterfield might have ſaid of 
great deal more in its favour without 


annihilating poor Homer, Virgil, Milton 
and Taſſo. But he ſeems te me to har 
loved Greek as little as a Frenchman 
does; and I am not ſure that he hat 
quite talents enough to praiſe well. Ri 
chardſon remarks very juſtly, that po- 
verty of genius is the reaſon that met 
can't praiſe one woman but by robbing 
the reft. 

'The noble writer might have courtel 
this author much better, - becauſe mon 
truly, by ſaying, The Henriade is a fi 
poem, written with elegance, correCtnels 
and dignity. The diction is rich and ſpk 
did, the thoughts juſt, the ſentiments n 
ble, 


9 ] 
lc, and the verſification as harmonidus 
French verſification cam be. He might 
we told him; our poem, . notwith- 
tanding ũts pbints and antaheſes, has leſs 
defects than either the Amid or the 
liad; — and (this he need not have 
old him, but he ſhould have thought 
t)—it's only material faults are want 
df intere/t, want of nn. . want 
df original denu tie. 
Some of his (1) Portraits are brilliant 
ind bold. The Death of (2) Coligny; 
he deſcription of the (3) Maſſacre and 
ff the (4) Temple of Love, 3 the 
varmeſt praiſe, 


(1) Particularly that of the Duke of Guile, 
hant III. (2) Chant. II. (3) Ibid, 
) Chant IX, 


Theſe 


1411 
Theſe are the beſt paſſages in hid 
poem; and they are truly excellent, 
However, I cannot think they are ſuff. 
cient to eclipſe the greateſt: works that 
England, Italy, and Greece can boaſt. of 
Indeed any | Lord Cheſterfield ſeems to 
have doubted himſelf of the truth «fff 
his aſſertion, for, forgetting his wontedi 
good · breeding, he has recourſe to F 
of Lord Peter's (1) arguments, and 


abuſes groſsly every one who preſumes 


to differ from him in opinion. 


(1) Tale of a Tub. 


— 3 - 
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Do not know any writer whoſe irony 


oliſh; nor de I Know any writer whe 


is equal to Voltaire's for edge and 


olleſſed the Graces in a more eminent 
legree than he did. There is an ele: 


gance in his manner, and a delicacy in 


is turns, which cannot be ſurpaſſed. I 


hall give here two ſhort ſpecimens, in a 


8 
= 


Letter, and a quatrain. 


You know that to have merit in any 


iterary line, was ſufficient to excitè the 


dry and hatred of this extraerditiary 
an. M. le Preſident de Pompigtian, 
uthor of Dido, and a poet of real 
Vor. I. D "talents, 


L I. 


to the Satiriſt, in which he told him 


ec veut; l'un m' Ecorche les oreilles de 


* 


>; 3 
talents, had the misfortune to be fingw 
larly diſagreeable to M. de Voltaire, 
who, according to his uſual guftom, 


without reſpect to truth or decency, 
wrote a number of violent and atrocious 
calumnies againſt him. The brothe 
of this Gentleman, who, as well as 
recollect, was in the army, ſent a Letter 


that, if ever he wrote againſt any of hi 
family again, he ſhould cut of bis car: 
M. de Choiſeul was then in the miniſtry 
and Voltaire ſent him . the following 
Letter.: | 

© Monſieur, 


4 Tout le ſang de Pompignan mee 


puis vingt ans; l'autre me marque : 


2 4 cen 


1 51 3 
« cemment qu'il veut me les couper. 
Chargez vous de ce ſpadaſſin, Mon- 
ſieur; & moi, je me chargerai de 


© Pecorcheur.z car enfin je veux con- 
* ſerver mes oreilles, ne ſeroit ce que 
' pour entendre tout le bien qu'on dit 
de votre miniſtere. | 


4e Te ſuis, Monßeur, Kc.“ 


lot that a charming Letter? Vou ſee 


he was almoſt frightened out of bis 
its; for he was a very timorous man. 
zut with what addreſs does he conceal 


his terrors and at the ſame time how 
ngenious, lively, and graceful is his 
addreſs to the Miniſter. to preſerve his 
ars ! 


M. de 


* 188 rn 


M. de la Borde was going on a vi 
to Ferney; Madame du Barry beggel 
of him to give Voltaire two kiſſes from 
her. He ſent her, in return, theſe fou 
en 54. 20 — 8 
Audi] "deux baiſers Jur Ia fin de mit wie! 
Quel paſſeport daigntæ vous envoyer! 
„Ab [..Cen N trop, adorable Egerie, 
Je ſerois mort de plai ifir au premier. 


Only tink of theſe verſes, when he wa 
a [moſt e cigh 71 
If I had a mind. to quote blemiſh 


and abominations, God knows there | 


a plentiful crop of them 1 in his work 
But, beſides that I do not chuſe to pre 


ſent any thing offenſive to my reade! 


imagination, nor to pollute my of 
page 


ULS J 


bages, I have more pleaſure in pointing 


\ut beauties: than faults 

I love to praiſe with reaſon on my fide.”? - 
The unfortunate Princeſs of Brunſß- 
ick, who was married to the Prince 


oyal of Pruſſia, was condemned, for 
onjugal infidelity, to perpetual confine- 
ent in the town of Stetin, where you 
now ſhe now is. The King always. 
ked this Princeſs. She ſent to France: -- 


e wi 
br a handſome gown. All French goods 


ay. very high duty in the Pruſſian domi- 


ions; and when the robe arrived, the 


ficers of the cuſtoms refuſed to ſend it 
the Princeſs till he had receiyed the- 
uty, She ſent him a very civil meſ- 
ge, requeſting he would bring the ſtuff, 
d that ſhe would give him the money. 


23 As 


1 J 
As ſoon as ſhe had taken it from him, 
and locked it up, ſhe flew upon him, 
and gave him two moſt violent botes in 
the face. The man complained to the 
King; ſaid he was diſhonoured, and 
demanded redreſs. His Majeſty wrote 


the following determination : 


« La perte du droit d'acciſe ſera ſut 
* mon compte. La robe reſtera a 1: 1 
&-Princefle. Les deux ſoufflets a celui 
6 qui les a regus. Quant au pretendu 
* deſhonneur 7en releve le plaignant: 
jamais l' application d'une belle main 
e n'a ptr deſhonorer la face d'un doua- 


© ner. 
«© FREDERIC.” 


Though this deciſion is pretty gene- 


rally known, I give it you here, that 
you 


I 

you may compare Voltaire's manner 
with the King of Pruffia's. They are 
both of the ſame ſchool ; but there is 
a ſhade between them, which 1 defy lan- 
guage to expreſs, though it is very per- 


dte WM ceivable, and very eafily felt. 
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LE TuT B R. VHE 
ME was a very fine writer; 
| eaſy, elegant, gracetul, and po. 
hſhed. He has written (1) profe Hedi, on 
wit; and after having remarked that 
no author had entered into the bottom of 
this matter, he has, with great judge- 
ment, divided his ſubject into three parts. 
All that he ſays upon mixed and falſe 
wit appears to me to be perfect. I can- 
not ſay I think him equally happy in 
what he ſays on true wit, 
He begins. with obſerving, that Mr. 
Locke has an admirable reflection upon 


(1) Spectator, N* 58, and the five followng 


Papers. 
the 


CT 


hedifference between wit and judgement, 


1141 


whereby he endeavours to.ſhew the rea- 


on why they are not always the ralenrs, 


or the ſaine perſon. His words are as. 


: MN 


ollow': 
« And (x 19 Fence, perhaps, may * 
given ſome reaſon of that common ob- 


ny ferien 
| (1) Becauſe Mr. Locke has ſaid Hangs that: 


gen who have a oreat deal of wit have not a- 
azs the cleareſt judgement; and beeauſe, he 


as ſaid a little after, that judgement, an the con- 


ury, lies quite on the other fade, many people 
ave underſtood that he meant that wit and* 
udgement were at variance, and that they were: 
ever, or at leaſt yery ſeldom, to be. met toge- 
her. If people ſpeak about ordinary Wirtz. I: 
ve rp the queſtion ; but if they mean Wits of 
he firſt rank, I contend for the direct contrary 
this aſſertion ; and I affirm, that though a 
ian may have an infallible judgement without 

poſſeſſing 


iS 2 Þþ 


& ſervation, that men who have a preat 


cc deal of wit and prompt memories, haye 


te not always the cleareſt judgement, or 


& deepeſt reaſon. For wit lying moſ 


& in the aſſemblage of ideas, and putting 


- poſſeſſing a particle of wit, it is impoffible fu 
him to have wit without judgement ; and that 


ſo far from judgement's being oppoſite to wit 


it is it's conſtant companion, and abſolutely is 
ſeparable from it. Who do you think, Reader, 
were the three greateſt Wits of this country?! 
believe you will anſwer, Swift, Congreve, and 
Mr, Sheridan. Which of thoſe three men wanted 
judgement ? 3 | 
When the fancy has diſcovered a relation- 
ſhip between two remote ideas, ſurely the judge 
ment muſt determine whether the difcovery be 


a juſt one. If there is not judgement to decide 


for the fancy, ſhe operates at random, and for 
one juſt trait of wit that ſhe produces, ſhe wil 
produce ten falſe ones, 


« thoſe 


11 

thoſe together with quickneſs and va- 
riety, wherein can be found any reſem- 

blance or congruity thereby to make up 
pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions 

in the fancy; judgement, on the con- 

trary, lies quite on the other fide, in 
ſeparating carefully one from another, 
„ideas wherein can be found the leaſt 
difference, thereby to avoid being 
* miſled by ſimilitude and by affinity to 
take one thing for another. This is a 
way of proceeding quite contrary to 
* metaphor and allufion ; wherein, for 
the moſt part, lies that entertainment 
and pleafantry of wit which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the fancy, and is- therefore 
* ſo acceptable to all people. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Addiſon adds to this, by way of 
explanation, that every reſemblance 
« of ideas is not that Which we call 
« Wit, unloſs it be ſueh an one that 
4 gives delight and ſurprixe to the reader: 
« theſe tw properties. ſeem. eſſential to 
« wit, more particularly the laſt of 
them.“ ;L have the good fortune to 
think intirely with. Mr. Addiſon, that 


thoſe two properties are eſſential to wit; 


but, ſpeaking with all the deference due 
ta ſo. great a man, I do not think it is 
more particularly tbe laſt of them: | 
think it is more particularly the firſt. 
When I preſume to differ from ſuch 
an author as this, I write with difh- 


dence ; but Locke has juſtly advanced 


that „no deference is to be paid to au- 
cant « thority; 


6 * 3 
thority;ꝰ and I explain ann an 
inſtance: when Othello ſay s, 41 


* caught by the thioar, ws uncir- 
cumeiſed dog, Hh 
And ſmote him thus 2 


4 


am ſure no man living ver foreſaw 
wt. ella 7 


the cloſe. © "And ſmote him thus is a very 


igh degree of ſurprize; but! it gives 2 


delight, and no one ever thought of call- 
ing it wit. eee 

There is "generally a ; peculiar juſtneſs 
and perſpicuity in the illuſtrations of 
this great critic, which render them at 
once agreeable and inftruRtive. I am 
not ſure that y am not miſtaken here; 
but what does the reader think? To 
ſupport and illuſtrate his idea that ur- 


priſe 
3 


tw 3 

priſe more particularly is eſſential to vi. 
he ſays, Thus when a poet tells us th. 
c hoſom of his miſtreſs is as white a 
, ſnow, there is no wit in the compa 
e riſon (becauſe there is no ſurpriſe): 

{© but when he adds, with a figh, that 

4 is as cold too, it then grows into wit; 
(becauſe this laſt is unexpected.) I cons 
feſs, this idea appears to me to be total 
falſe. Who ever heard of a fighing Wit! 

Is Romeo. a Wit? No; but Mercutio is 
If a man's faying, cc the boſam of his 

« miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, but alas! 


e it. is as cold too,” be wit, there neve 


was a wittier poet than Petrarch, Yet) 


do not remember to have ever heard tha 


Perrarch Was a Wit. Delight is inſe⸗ 
| parabl 
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arable from wit, and gaiety is the con- 
ant companion of delight (1). 
This is all that Mr. Addiſon has ſaid 
{true wit, and this is the ſingle example 
e has given of it: this, I aſk his pardon, 
ppears to me to be no example at all. 
He afterwards quotes Dryden's defi- 
ition of wit, which he very judiciouſly 


2) condemns, as not being fo properly 


(i) Read over what Locke has faid in the begin- 
ingof this letter, and you will find the words plea 
ant, agreeable, entertainment, pleaſantry, lively. 
here is nothing like this in a lover's ſaying, his 
niſtreſs's boſom is as cold as ſnow. | 


(2) He might have condemned Pope's - along 
ich it, and nearly for the ſame reaſon ; 
True wit is. nature to advantage dreſs d.“ 


Pope's definition in proſe is no better than his 
eſaition in verſe; It is a quick eonoeptiom, 
and an eaſy delivery.“ 


a de- 


| 84 3 
i definition bf wit as of good writing! 
3 et is (fays Dryden) a pre 

prieth of words and Hioughes 4dapte 
ve to rho ſabjett. „Js it not extran 
Alnary that fo fagacious a Writer às At 
diſon did not ſee that, in condemnin 
Dryden, he was Paffing judgement vpot 


himfef? Listen t6 him in the 700 ner 
15d 0-25 etttttohne 


1. 


Paragraph. 
“ -Bouhours, whom I look upon tot 
the moſt penetrating of all the Fren 


'ce critics, has taken pains to ſhew, thi 
n impoſſible for any thought to h 
beautiful which is not juſt, and has 10 
« its foundation in the nature of things 
bg that the baſis of all wit is truth ; and 
Le that no thought can be valuable 0 


ce which good ſenſe is not the ground 
| « woll 


It 


[ 65 J 
(work, Boileau has endeavoured” to 


inculcate the ſame notion in ſeveral 


parts of his writings, both in proſe 
and verſe. This is that natural way 


* of writing, that beautiful ſimplicity, 


which diſtinguiſhes the ancients, and 
which nobody deviates from but thoſe 


who want ſtrength of genius to make a 


thought ſhine in its own native beau- 
ties. Poets, who want ſtrength of ge- 


nius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to 
Nature,” &c. Nobody, I believe, de- 
ies any part of this; but what has it to 


o particularly with wit? Are not truth 


nd good ſenſe the neceſſary ground- 


ork of every ſpecies of excellent com- 


ofition ? And is not all this as true of 
Vor. I, E good 


f 66 ] 
good writing in general, as it is ofwit ? Bu 
ef all the ideas that were ever thought of 
What has wit to do with a mojeſti Jin 
plicity? Wit and Majeſty are almoſt (1 
oppoſites. Simplicity, I allow, is, th 


firſt grace of every work of every{pt 


eies. But there are different. farts « 


ſimplicity ; and that which belongs pt 


culiatly to- wit is a (2) brilliant fumpl 


city, and not a ma i, one. 


(1) They met once in the King of Frulflia, 
(2) Brilliancy ever had, and ever oupht 
have, a powerful effect upon mankind, Not 
can be inſenſible to the luſtre of the diamot 
All that can be guarded againſt is receivitg i 
brilliant for true. As a falfe ſtone highly poll 
will deceive an ignorant eye; ſo a falſe thought 
ſplendid language will dazzle and impoſe on 
uitcaltivated imagination. A pun' G 
| " Jobs 


E OG 
don) „ was the Cleopatra-for which Shak- 
ente loſt the world.“ Antony loſt the world 
Cleopatra, and loſt it to Auguſtus ; but to 
m did Shakſpeare lofe it? If the Auguſtus 
hot be named, Dr. Johnſon's brilliant phraſe. is 


Wik. 
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V IT is compounded of ima 
tion and judgement. 80 1 4 : 

genius was. Yet wit and genius are if 
two ſimilar faculties which differ oni | 
degree; they are very diſtinct. A 
Judgement is equally neceffary to. i 
but the imagination in a man of crenil | 
differs not only in magnitude from 
fame faculty in a man of wit, but 
to me to be almoſt of a different ſpell 
In many reſpects they reſeinbls 
other, but the eflential difference ul 
I think ſeparates them is heat. il 


me a familiar image, and 111 


5 


4 
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y meaning clear. Wit reſembles a 
ely French. lap-dog ; genius a high- 
d Engliſh fox hound: genius reſem- 


s 4 conflagration; wit an artificial 


work : or if you chuſe a higher and 


haps a juſter alluſion; genius may be 


ppared to a torrent of lava, and wit to 


vely limpid rivulet. 3 
he object of wit is to pleaſe; the 


ct of genius is to invent. There 
er was a man of genius who was not 
lep thinker : people may have wit 
d never think deeply; witneſs a hun- 
women who are full of wit, and 
d are incapable of deep thinking. 
t is pretty; genius is ſublime :. that 
Ins; this tranſports : wit ſparkles ; 
Wius blazes : that gives pleaſure ; this 
E 3 


gives 


L 9] 
gives rapture. . We love wit; we reve 
genius. The lips of wit are drefled i 
ſmiles, as were the lips of Sterile an 
Voltaire; the brow of genius is plone 
with wrinkles, as you ſee in the buſts if 
Newton and Archimedes. Wit's laurd 
Nouriſh while they are protected by will 
velty; the bays of genius acquire frel 
neſs by the lapſe of years. Am pa 
tial, or am I true? Perhaps I decen 
myſelf, but I mean to be juſt ; Sh: 
ſpeare's reputation increaſes daily, wi 
Voltaire's fame is hourly decaying. 

T have ſaid that heat appears to met 
be the quality that diſcriminates gel 
from wit. A man may be witty in a 
eminent degree, and not have a 1 
that vigorous and vivifying vam 
| wh 


3 


N 1 
hich is neceflary to impregn the fancy. 


ew men had more wit than Pope; yet 


ranting, like Voltaire, that male energy 
id burning glow, which alone diſtin- 
iſh the true-born genius, he hever can 
e ranked but ina ſecondary claſs. Com- 
are him with Dryden. And fince he 
hought proper to enter the lifts with 
hat poct, in writing an ode on St. Ceci- 
1's day, let thoſe two odes determine be- 
reen them. One is the cool, tame, 
retty rivulet; the ether the Veſuvian 
orrent J ſpoke of. 
The evident criterion of warmth in 2 
Titer is his heating his reader. And 
ere I to decide from my own feelings 
ſhould ſay, that Shakſpeare and Homer 
ere the firſt poetic geniuſes that ever 
E 4 wrote ; 
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wrote; and that Corneille's genius wi 
ſuperior to Racine's. 
From all this diſſertation on wit and 
genius, it is pretty evident on which fd 
the ſuperiority lies. But let not the Wi 
be diſcontented with his lot; perhaps i 
is the milder of the two. As works d 
genius are difficult . to be produced, 0 
they are not eaſy to be eſtimated. A trat 
of wit is produced in an inſtant; an 1 
ſtant is ſufficient to determine it's value. 
The admiration acquired by genius 
partial and flow; the ſucceſs of wit 
rapid and univerſal. Richardſon is n 
yet arrived at the fulneſs of his glory; 
Voltaire gained admirers as faſt as he g 
Fat 


readers. Wit is reliſhed by every chf 


of mankind ; while heaven born geniwl © 


þ 
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taſted but by few. Some months 
ve Sterne more reputation than Milton 
quired in many years; and had it not 
en for a man of wit, perhaps the au- 
or of our ſublimeſt poem would have 
en {till but little known. : 


Gray beautifully ſays ; ; 
Full many, a gem of ont} nay 


« ſerene 


The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean 


{© bear ; 

“Full many a flower is born to bluſh 
«© unſeen, 

And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart 
«a 

And as many a genius remains uncul- 

rated and unregarded in the world; ſo 


is more than probable that many a 


Paradiſe 


N 
Paradiſe Loft lies neglected for want 


Addiſons to point out their merits, 


"There are a hundred ſpecies of wi 


It would be eafy to mention them al 
but it would be uſeleſs, unleſs I illuftrat 


each by a quotation, This would cd 


-me a great deal of time and labour, 


have the higheſt reſpect for my readet 


Hut T muſt requeſt his permiſſion to dek 


this to another opportunity. 
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IR, ſays a man to Swift, I have a 
D mind to ſet up for A Wit. Sir, fays 
wift, I adviſe you to fit down again. 
his was very good advice, particular: 

in this country, where, that ſame au- 
or has obſerved, not one man in ten 
ouſand has wit. . Almoſt every body 
witty in France. Why then there, 
nd not here? The reaſons are purely 
oyfical 3 for Engliſhmen ought to have 
yenty times more wit than Frenchmen. 

Ideas are the matter of which wit is 
ade, and the Engliſh have infinitely 
ore ideas than the French. T his 

ariſes 
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ariſes from their early education, fraq 
their being a more reading people, & 
You ſee this is a very ſtrong reaſgn vi 
the Engliſh ought to be ſuperior to thi 
French in this point. 

But if ideas are the materials, fan 
is the inſtrument which operates 
thoſe materials; and here comes in thi 
ſuperiority of the French. Their fu 


cies are livelier, brighter, and quicker, 


The force of the imagination depend 
a great deal on the affluence of the an 
mal ſpirits; its brightneſs, on the refin 
ment of thoſe ſpirits ; and its quicknels 
on the celerity of their movement 
Now, in point of copiouſneſs of ſpirits 
the Engliſh, I believe, have the advat 


tage of the French. A bull has mort 
ſpiris 


CF # } 


its in him than an ape; but the ape's 


irits are always in motion, and it is 
ry difficult to move the bull's. This, 
du ſee, is a caſe in point; and John Bull, 
am perſuaded, has a greater quan- 
y of ſpirits than Jack Singe. But the 
al s ſpirits are more refined and 
icker in their motions than ours, and 
is for a number of reaſons I ſhall 

ere mention ſome of the prineipal. 
A Frenchman never taſtes malt liquor; 
eats no butter, and his bread is light: 
e meat in France is not near ſo fat as 
is here, and it is much better 
reſſed: the ſauces are poignant, and 
ot greaſy; he eats a, great deal of 
bup and light vegetables; he drinks in 
oderation as much wine and water 
as 


1A 3 
as is neceſfary to dilute his dinner, aj 
then he takes as much good wine, coffe 


and liqueurs, as is neceſſary to hbat tj 


ſtomach, and quicken the circulation 
his blood, and no more. Add to ti 
the pureneſs of the air, and the lig 
fociety of the moſt amiable women 
the world, in which he paſſes ſo mud 
of his time; and you will ſee reaſon 
enough why his ſpirits ſhould be quick 
in their motion and more refined thi 
ours. 

I need not mention how oppoſite 0 
manner of living is; the quantities 
blood-food we eat, the quantity of bu 
wine we drink, the groſſneſs of our # 
moſphere, nor many other cauſes tl 


hinder the celerity of our fancies, i 
conk 
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nſequently impede conſiderably: the: 


— — 


e 
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vacity of our wit. 
However, the Engliſh 4 not think 
uch of the ſuperiority of the French, 


— — 
r "na; 


| this article. They pique themſelves: | ; 
| having better ſenſe and more learning | 
. jan their neighbours ;. and they have: = 
1 ſenſe and learning. The French. | 
w this,, and it does not give them. 
Wo) vocafineſs., They value themſelves 
being wittier and more amiable than 

e Engliſh 3; and they are wittier and | 
ore amiable. When a Frenchman has. | 
osledge, and is grown a little ſteady, 
company is. delightful 8 when an 1 | 


elimman has fancy and good man- 
„ his ſociety is enchanting. Lalways 
ght that thoſe two nations, blended 
1 together, 


7 9 8 
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gay thing. 


a number of ideas, and if he has a read 
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together, would produce Perfection 1 


To return to wit. If a man is fil 
of quick and refined ſpirits ; if he h 


and found judgement to determine th 
Juſtneſs of a combination as ſoon as it 
made, that man cannot fail to have wi 


If he exerciſes his fancy much in thi 


way, it will acquire a great facili ;: 
from practice; and he will often n 
witty almoſt without knowing it. Ta: 
is another reaſon why the French ha; 
wit; they are continually running aft 
it. I need not tell you why they fe 
it ſo much. You know nothing pleak an 
more than wit does; and the whole n th 
tion has a defire to pleaſe. Pay 


Ie 


d 1 4 


| knew an odd fellow, who told mie 


hat, whenever he had a mind to be 
itty, he fed himſelf for it ſome time 
fore; as they do game-cocks, to make 
en fight. © I live, Sir,” ſaid he, 
opon eggs, oyſters, cream, jellies, 
WF barley-broth, ſucculent foods of all 
ſorts, and drink porter. This fills me 
with blood and ſpirits; but at the 
ame time it fills me with groſs hu- 
mours; and T am as dull as an Alder- 
man. I then take a medicine or two, 
ich carries off the coarſer and 
heavier parts of thoſe fluids: the ſpi- 

rits by this, you ſee, become purified 

and refined; it only remains to put 
them in motion; and this I do by a 
page of Shakſpeare, a ſprightly com- 

Vou, I. F * panion, 


* 7 


« panion, a good gallop in a poſt-chaik 


cc by muſic, .coffee, or applying a na 
Ein ſteeped in ſpirits of wine or bra 
„ dy to my forchead. I am then 
46 witty as an angel, and happy ist 
„„man or woman that comes in 
% way —while the fit laſts.“ This m 
an eccentric ſort of Being; but 
thought there was good ſenſe in wi 
he ſaid. | 
Another thing in England | whit 
deadens our fancies is, “ that furly i 
«© rit, Melancholy, bakes our. blo 
* and makes it heavy, thick ; whid 
é in France, runs tickling up and ol 
{© the veins, making that ideot Laug 
< ter hold men's eyes and {train tif 


< checks to idle merriment.” I qu 
| Ski 
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hakſpeare as a philoſopher; and you 


de he ſays melancholy clogs the motion 
the blood, and conſequently, if my 
tem be a juſt one, annihilates fancy. 
aiety, on the contrary, accelerates the 
tion of the ſpirits, and rs at once the 
comoter and ſupporter of wit. Fot 
is reaſon, and a thouſand others, I 
all conclade with a moral exhortation, 


the words of an amiable (1) poet: 
« T.et's be gay, 


« While we may, 
&C. &c. &c. 


(1 ) Gays 
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HE world is unjuſt to polit 
1 writers, It ſays they are only e 
tertaining ; but that, being of no ali 
utility to mankind, they do not merit 
place in the firſt rank of authors. If 


be true that they are of no benefit to ig 
ciety, I ſhall moſt readily agree that th 
are entitled to a very {mall degree ( 
eſteem. To do good ought to be t 
great object of every worthy being; a 
the author or artiſt who loſes fight ( 
this object, be his talents what they m 
muſt always be looked upon in an in 


rior light. 
Whoen 


WS 
Whoever gives innocent pleaſure, does 
ood, And if theſe writers had no other 


erit, that alone would entitle them to 


certain degree of conſideration from 


he world. But they appear to me to 
xnefit mankind more than any other 


laſs of authors; and conſequently I 


bink they deſerve a degree of public fa- 
our proportioned to the advantages that 
ciety gains by their labours. 

Aſk any man, Who are the writers of 
e higheſt dignity ? He will anſwer, 


iſtorians.. He has anſwered a queſtion: 


hich he has never examined; and: 


hich, probably, he learned by rote be- 


re he was able to examine it. Aſk | 
Im a ſecond, and he will prove what I: 
Yance.. Defire him to tell you, whe-- 


ws: ther fl 
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great and univerſal fame throughout Europe 
and I well know that he deſerves it. 


81 
ther he has received more pleaſure an 
uſeful inſtruction from Mr. Addiſon 
Spectators, or from Dr. Robertſon 
Hiftory of Charles the (1) Fifth, and! 
will venture to ſay he will anſwer, if h 
reflects a little, From the Spectator 
Aſk him then which of thoſe two-anther 


works have done moſt good to the peop 


of the preſent age, men and women; at 
which will do moſt good to all ſucceed 
ing ages; if he is capable of judgir 
coolly, and knows the world, I am pe 
ſuaded he will anſwer, Mr. Addiſon, 


(1) I ſhould be very ſorry that any one ſhow 
imagine I meant here to detract from Dr. k 
bertſon's merits. I am not ignorant that he! 


E 

In the ideas which have ever paſſed 
rough my head, may have paſſed, for 
git I know, through the heads of a 
ouſand other men; and are, for aught 
can tell, printed in a hundred books. 
hat I have Juſt ſaid, and what Lam 
ing to ſay, may have often been faid 
d written already. I ſhall not deny 
at, becauſe I do not know it to be 
ve, J ſhall only affirm, that Thave co- 
cd no man, and that all I ſay, good 
d bad, is drawn from myſelf, and 
om my own obſervation. I have looked 
pon the world a good while, and I bes 
re I know it. I read formerly a feu 
dod books; and chance has procured me 
Ivantages which do not happen 16 


1 


&y body; thoſe of converfing with a 


F 4 number 
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number of the moſt poliſhed and md 


enlightened perſons now living. Fra 
all that I have ever been able to ſcolle 


from. reading, ſeeing, thinking, and co 
| verſation, I have long fince laid it up- 
f a fixed eoncluſion in my mind, that n 


fined taſte and elevated,morals.were md 


1 intimately connected; and that con 
0 quently the man Who promotes the ont 


| docs infinite ſervice ta the cauſe of e 
| other. bk 
| Good ſenſe is the foundation of mor 
| lity as well as of (1) taſte ; and the fi. 
| i point towards perfecting both is acquil re 


ing a juſt and ſolid underſtanding. 


{+} Tout doit tendre au bon ſens.“ 
cSeribendi recte ſapere eſt principium 
4% fons.““ 


Th 
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The great leading principles of taſte 

e alſo the firſt principles in morals. 

Decency and truth are equally. eſſen- 
al to both; and what I. ſay is ſo certain, 
at thoſe two fentences which have been 
often quoted as-principles of taſte, are 

und in two epiſtles which are written. 
tirely on moral ſubjects. 

A very conſiderable part of the young 
en of this country run into vice, not 

om natural vicious inclinations, but 
om want of knowing how to diſpoſe af 
jeir time. If they had a taſte for lets 


s and for the arts, that would open to- 


em a never: failing fountain of amuſe- 


(1) * Quid verum atque decens.“ 
Rien eſt beau que le vrai, le vrai feul eſt 
g aimable. | 


ment; 
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ment; and at the ſame time that i 
afforded them entertainment; would, b 


refining their underſtandings, and þolif 


ing their imaginations, make them loatl 
the low pleaſures of riot and debauchery 
in which they now waſte their time, an 
deſtroy their conſtitutions, 

Another advantage of taſte is that d 
awakening the feelings. Few men at 
born. without feeling; but it lies dorma 
in many; in many it is perverted; an 
in a great number it is hardened by the 
commerce with the worthleſs part of tif 
world. The power of taſte is ſufficient) 
ſtrong, not only to. call out the. ſeeds d 
humanity that lie, if I may fo ſay, afle| 
within our breaſts ; but what is infinitelf 


ſtronger, and indced almoſt aſtoniſhing 


E * ] 
is capable of correcting cruelty. T 
ak from fact. Auguſtus was an un- 


dodſhed. While he was feaſting his 
{es with the inhuman: ſpectacle of gla- 
ors butchering each other, Mæcenas, 
0 ſtood behind him, and was a man of 
e and feeling, no longer able to ſup- 
n che fight, cried, (1) Tandem define, 


nifex. © Executioner, will you never 


have done?“ Tandem ſhews Mzcenas's 


1) The boldeſt word that ever was ſaid to a 
ereign, The famous Duke de Crillon's an- 
rto Henry the Fourth of France, though in 
iterent ſtyle, was very bold. too. When.the 
e came one day into the circle, the king ſaid ; 
ia le p'us brave homme de mon royaume. 
lon replied directly; Vous avez menti, Sire, 
vous. | 

impatience, 


mmonly cruel man.. He delighted in 
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impatience, and that the exclamati 


li burſt from his ſoul. Auguſtus, no k 


| ſtruck with the animation of his 1 
| | niſter's manner, than with the force of 
| expreſſion, inſtantly left the amphiths 
tre, and never returned to it again. 

| What was this but a leſſon of taſk 


When they came home, what Mæcet 
ſaid to him I cannot tell. I know! 
Js (1) text, I know it was a good onl 
| and I have reaſon to believe he hand 
| it like a maſter, I ſay I have reaſon 
| [ believe, becauſe I know. the character 
If Auguſtus changed. Mæcenas inſpi 


him with a love of the arts, gave hin 


[i taſte for the compoſitions and ſociety 
Ul 

{1 

bs (1) © Tandem define, carnifex,” 

$1 | mo 
[7 

" 
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E 
en of letters, and, to the great advan- 
ge both of his ſubjects and of his me- 


ory, converted a cruel tyrant into a 


d and beneficent monarch. 


IE r. 
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grees. He writes a phraſe, and lea 
upon his elbow; he thinks a while, a 
then he finds another idea. As his in 


% Engliſh Traveller.“ 


1 


Een un 


FT HAVE ſaid (1) already that taft 
1 a combination of judgement 4 
feeling. It's province is to chuſe a 
to reject. A man of genius fits dot 
to compoſe. He often ruſhes i 
matter from a ſudden impulſe; . 


oftener his fancy grows heated by d 


gination works, it warms; he ſtarts fr 


(i) Letter XXIV. Vol. II, of * Letters i 


NF: 

s ſeat, and walks about his room: 
eas and images crowd faſter on him 
an he is able to write them down. 
his is not the moment for taſte to be 
pployed. Let him not check the cur- 
nt of his thoughts, but write them all 
the diſorder in which they come. 
he torrent, he may be ſure, will bring 
bbiſh along with it ; the office of taſte 
to clear this rubbiſh away. He ſhould 
en examine with fcrupulous ſeverity 
e lines that he has written, to preſerve 
e true, the noble, and the fine; and to 
jet the low, the common, and the 


Ile. Shakſpeare wrote in the manner 


ave deſcribed ; but he rarely read over 
at he had written. | 


When 
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When Milton read over his epiſode 
Sin and Death, had his taſte been pu 
he would have thrown it in the fte; 
he was in love with ſome real beautic 
it; and for their ſake he pardoned! 
diſguſting defects. 

One ſhould imagine that tate was 
Fo difficult to be acquired; and yet hi 
many capital writers are there who 
it! Or rather indeed how few are thi 
ho poſſeſs it! It's grand points! 
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contained in a very narrow compalt 
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they lie in two words, truth and d 
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cency: Quid verum atque decens. 


minuteneſſes are as impoſſible to 
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raſe that violates decency or truth, 
l never have a groſs fault of bad taſte 
his works. But there are different 
grees of good taſte. To poſſeſs the 
veſt (as Lord Briſtol does) one muſt 


ite an unerrihg judgement to exquiſite 


ſibility. 4 | 
Every faculty of man is perfected by 


actice. He acquires a juſtneſs in his 
, 1 chaſteneſs in his eye, a ſtrength in 
judgement, and a vivacity and deli- 
in his feelings, by frequent uſe of 
le ſeveral” ſenſes and powers. Few 
n are born without feeling, and con- 
ently without a poſſibility of having 
e. As judgement can only be the re- 
of knowledge, to form it requires 
ol. I. G time 
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time and labour; and wnlefs the juidg 
ment be juſt, the more feeling a 1 
has, the falſer his taſte will be. To ſih 
port this idea, I. mention the Italian 


who have great feeling; but, not hayi 
principles or right grounds to judge a 
have the falſeſt and moſt extravava 
notions of any people in Europe. 
ſpeak here of the nation in ge nem 
and of their taſte for poetry in pe 
cular. aer ne 
Ido not write for men of the won 


who are already formed, or for men 


letters, many of whom are able to inſuſe 

me. I addreſs myſelf only to uninſtrudi 

youth. To form the judgement Min 

young man to any art, poetry for Mes 
an 


To 
Oo 


11 


ſup 
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pple, let him read none but the beſt 
ls of the ghaſteſt writers. Let 
zurn and Ngcexcy be his leading 
inciples. Let ;Boileau, Horace, and 
onginus be his per petual guides, They” 


e the great legiſlators of taſte. They 
we ſaid every thing; but as, in conſe- 
ence of their good taſte, they have com- 
eſſed their ſenſe in a ſmall compaſs, 
ey muſt be read often to be completely 
nderſtood. Sometimes a line, ſome- 
mes a word is pregnant with meaning. 
o comprehend them clearly, they muſt 


e meditated on. 


Thoſe three critics well digeſted, and 


bined to the reading of Homer, Sopho- 
les, Virgil, Taſſo, Metaſtaſio, Racine, 
G 2 Pope 


C 15% 
Pope aa Addiſon, will form a perfet 
taſte. A competent knowlege” of 4 
thoſe languages, and that taſte T ſped 
of, may be acquired 3 in infinitely leſs ting 


than! 18 generally imagined. 


4 
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HEY fay the. preſent generation 
is bad z and they aſſure us the 


B will be worſe. I do not know how 


ue that may be; but Iwill venture to 


flert, that every young perſon who 
ads this Letter till he has fixed the 


rinciples it contains firmly in his mind, 
ill be the better for it as long as he 
ves. . 

This Letter, dear young Sir, will 
ew neither wit, taſte, nor talents in 
e: it will only ſhew labour. It will 
* 2 ſhort compilation of principles, 
tawn from my three favourite critics, 


G 3 | to 


morals bettet, 1 ſhall make you hm 
pier. 


11 1 


to help you to form your taſte, I ffati 

myſelf that by this I may do you re 
ſervice ; becauſe I am perſuaded, | 
I make your taſte better, I ſhall mak 
Four totals better; ard if I makt 30 


For fear you ſhould not feel the fil 
force of the compliment I pay you 
compiling for you, I muſt affure y« 
that it coſts. me much leſs trouble 
write than to quote. While I di 
from myſelf, writing is a pleaſucel 
me. While I copy from others, it 
exceedingly tireſome ;- and while [1 
ſearching for what is to be copied, 
coſts me both time and toil. 


— - 
3 


ER 
There is a very intimate connection 
tween the arts, When you are ca- 
able of judging poetry perfectly, you 
ill be able, with very little applica- 
on, to acquire 2 juſt taſte in the others. 
ly object, then, is to give you ſome 
eneral principles by which you may be 
nabled to judge moſt poetical com- 
ofitions with tolerable juſtneſs, and to 
cel a certain degree of pleaſure from 
cir beautjes, I ſuppoſe that you un- 
crftand yet no language intimately but 
gliſh. 


The three great points on which 
wood taſte depends are TrxuTH (1), 


(1) < * Quid verum atque decens . I. 


. n'eſt beau que le vrai, le vrai  feul eſt 
© aimable, | 
Tout doit tendre au bon ſens,” 


G 4 DECEN=+ 


| an 7] 
Deczxcy, and Goop SkwSE (I). If 
line is ever ſo pleaſing to the ear by! 
harmony, or ever ſo dazzling to ti 


imagination by brilliancy of thought! 


ſplendour of exprefhon, if it offends ſou 
i ſenſe, decency, or truth, it is not a god 
line. 

Confider what a poet is, He is nf 
a perion who by mechanical labot 


makes faultleſs verſes. The man alon 


deſerves this honourable diſtinction, wil 
is poſſeſſed of genius; who has a ſup 
rior portion of enthuſiaſm, of that eth 


real ſpirit which Horace calls diuis 


(1). Theſe are words which I have often mil 
tioned ; but they cannot be too often 
peated, 8 


4 
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1 who has a capability of ſaying great 


d elevated (1) things. 

Examine if your poet 1s naturally (2) 
hement and ſublime : if he is full of 
) happy boldneſſes: if there is a ſpi- 
| | rited 


(1) „ Ingenium cui fit, cui mens ages, 


atque os 


lagna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 


Os magna ſonaturum is generally thought to 
er to expreſſions. If I underſtand Elin 
71G can refer only to things. 
(2) + Natura ſublimis & acer.“ 
(3) “ Feliciter audet.“ ji 
ou mult pay particular attention to the OP" 
by, When Tullus inſults Coriolanus, by 
ling him, 

Thou boy of tears!“ 
Roman anſwers ; — 
| „Boy l. falle flave, 41 
If you have writ your annals true, tis there 
That, like an eagle in a dove-coat, 1 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli.“ 


Hutter d 


1. 106 by 


-rited energy and force both in his w 


and (4) things. 
f 


Flutter'd is extremely bold, but very hay 

ſo, When this metaphor is examined, i 

found to be a very daring one; but it is {6 
introduced by the fimile, and ſo fortuna 
placed, that it ſcarce appears to be a figunl 
expreſſion; and that is an additional merit 

When Shakſpeare makes Cæſar ſay; 


| Danger knows full well 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he; 
„We were two lions litter'd in one day, 

& And I'the older and more terrible ;” 


he makes him ſay a moſt unhappy boldneſs, 
you attend to the firſt principle, you can i 
' miſtake in deciding whether a thought or 
preſſion is happily bold, or the contrary. b 
it before the bar of Good Senſe, and it de 
mines inſtantly, 


(4) 


Acer ſpiritus ac vis 
Et verbis et rebus inceſt,” 


Thi 


wo 


E x07 1 
Things here is a general. term, which 
ans thoughts, images, and. ſeuti- 


Ats. | 
[tis not ſufficient that a poem is (1) 
autiful; that 1 it's matter and language 
both une xceptionable; > it muſt alſo be 
tmonious, intereſting, and agreeable; 
5 what is of greater importance than. 


the reſt, it muſt aged the reader, and: 


dle in his. ſoul whatever paſſions or 
tions it pleaſes. Mey. - 
Another / point, which you are to con 
er as of particular importance, is the 


hen of your poet. Did he mean. to: 


(:) * Non ſatis eſt pulchta eie pomata, dul. 
l cia ſunto; 
« Et quocunque volunt amm auditbris: 
cc agunto,?? ; 


5. | *- $55 7 + Fog Pleaſe, 


in neither, he is of the laſt claſs : : if 


Thall only add to them a definition 
the Sublime taken from Boileau; its f 


 nificence of words, or an harmonio 


[n J 
Pleaſe, or to in/truf? ? If he has ſucceed 


| has ſucceeded in both, he isof the (2)f 
\ Theſe are the principal points, 


ſources mentioned by Longinus ; and 
deſcription of it and of it's effects, tal 
alſo from this ſame critie. 

« The ſublime is a certain force 
6 diſcourſe, proper to elevate and tr 
rc ſport the ſoul ; and which proce 
c either from grandeur of thought 


4 nobleneſs of ſentiment, or from ma 


(2) Aut prodeſſe volunt aut delectare po 
** Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit ut 


“% dulci,” 7 
N cc livel | 


[ -209 4 
lively, and animated turn of expreſ- 
fon ; that is to ſay, from any one of 
heſe particulars regarded! ſeparately.» | 
r, what makes the perfect ſublime, 
from theſe chree particulars; joined to- 


gether. * * if ; . 1 F | Nn 


- =» 


« (1) The firſt and moſt excellent 
ſource of the Sublime is, a boldneſs and 
grandeur in the thoughts. f 
The ſecond is the pathetic, or the 
power of raiſing the paſſions to a vio- 
ent and even enthuſiaſtic degree. 
The next conſiſts in a fralful appli: 
cation of figures. 
* The fourth is a noble and graceful 
manner of expreſſion. A 

(1) Smith's Longinus. 


c The 
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e nor exalts his thoughts ; that ite 


HJ 2 
- <"Thetaftisithe ſtructure or cp | 
< tion of. periods, in all ue digg 
<c and ee 82 * 
c . The mind is naturally wierd 7 
"INOS me, and ſo ſenſibly; 
< fected with it's lively ſtrokes, that 
ce ſwells in tranſport and: an inward pri 
*c as if what was only heard bad b 
< the product of it's on invention. 
He therefore, who has a compel 
ee are of natural and. acquired taſte 
«« eaſily. diſcover \ the value. ef 200 
.*, formance from a-bare recital of i: 
< he finds that it tranſports got bis f 


“e not up into his mind. ideas mote 


< larged than what the mere ſound: 
h „ þ 


=_ 


[7 28x; Þ; 

he words convey, but on attentive” 
cmihation it's dignity leſſens and de- 
lines; he may conclude, that whdt-" 


wer pierces no deeper than the ears, 
n never be the true Sublime, Thur 
on the contrary is grand and lofty, 
#hich the mote we  confitier, the 
greater ideas we conceive of it; 
vboſe force we + cannot poſſibly with- 
tand; 001th immediately inks deep, 
nd makes fuch impreſſiens on the 
ind, as cannot be eaſiby worn out or 


faced. In a word, you may pro: 


ounce bat ſublime, beautiful, and 
genuine, which always pleaſes, and 
akes equally with all derts of men- 


or when perſons of different hu- 


ours, ages, profeſſions, and inclina- 


© tions, 


[7 12a: 7] 
ce tions, agree in the ſame joint app 
© bation of any performance, then t 
e union of aſſent, this e 6 
5 ſo many different judgements, ſtamj 
t an high and indiſputable value on: 
& performance, which meets with ut 
4 general (1) applauſe.” 
If Shakſpeare had been a Sovereign, i 
Boileau, Horace, and Longinus had be 
three of his courtiers, I ſhould hi 
thought that every ſyllable quoted he 
had been written on purpoſe to flat 
him. | 

(i) Whether the reader will thank me fort 


letter is more than I can tell; but I know!! 
me a great deal of trouble. 


LETTER XIV. 


N thoſe letters upon wit, taſte, and 
genius, you have obſerved that 
gement is equally neceſſary to them 
; that without it imagination runs riot, 
d feelings are falſe. I have called 
ea union of judgement and feeling; 


u a combination of a ſound judgement, 


da lively fancy; and genius I have 


alyſed into a glowing and vigorous 


ination, operating Yd a ſtrong 


d told judgement. 


A man may have judgement without 


ner wit, genius, or taſte. He may 


e taſte without wit or genius; wit 
Yor, J. H without 


E 
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and Voltaire's theatre is his fort, 
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without taſte or genius; and peni 
without wit or taſte, Happy the ma 
who poſſeſſes the three; and happy! 
the author of the (1) School for Scu 
dal. 

Men have indiſputably more geni 
than women; but as far as J have be 
able to judge from what 1 have ſeen 
the world, women have more aptitud 
for wit and taſte than men. I do 10 
ſay they have more wit and taſte, but! 
lay they have more aptitude. for them 
Their fancies are livelier ; their feeling 
finer. The point they fail in is judge 
ment. But judgement comes from e 


(1) There i is, in my mind, more genius in ti 
Screen-Scene than in any play of Voltaire; 


5 | turt 


. 
gt. 1f women had nearly the ſame 
nl ns taken to form their underſtandings 


it men have, I am perſuaded they 


uld be ſuperior to men in taſte and wit. 


f all the countries I know or have 
d of, England is that which has pro- 

ed the greateſt Geniuſes, and the 

teſt number of Geniuſes ; France has 

duced the fineſt (1) Wits; and Athens 

perſons of the moſt perfect taſte. 


) The country which has produced the 
t Wits, after France, is Ireland. You laugh, 
aps, becauſe it is a native of that country 
rites this phraſe. You'll ceaſe to laugh, 
| you read the names of Congreve, Swift, 


mar, Sterne, Goldſmith, Jephſon, Burke, 
Sheridan, 
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LETTER x. 


IRTUE, propriety, and pleafur 


lie in the middle don't the 
Madam ? There is a certain central pol 
in which (1) rectitude is placed, a 
above or below which are error and al 
ſurdity. Prudence, for example, is d 
mean between cunning and folly; dg 
nity, between abject humility and forbi 
ding pride; courage, between cowardi 
and ferocity ; and delicacy, which is 
be the ſubje& of this letter, lies, it 

(1) © Eſt.modus in rebus, ſunt certi deniq 
„ fines, 


<4 Quos ultra citraque nequit conlil 
„ rectum,” 
miſts 


E 
ſtake not, between ſqueamiſhneſs and 


decency. 


Delicacy, the daughter of Chaſtity, is 


o more known in Italy than her mo- 


ger. She is known in France, but not 
well as ſhe is in England. y (1) 
ky Engliſh 


1) The women of England are ſuperior to 


joſe of France in delicacy, dignity, and deep 


aivility, The French ladies are ſuperior to 
e Engliſh in wit, grace, vivacity, and amiable- 


ſs 1] would be underſtood here, as every 
dere elſe, to ſpeak with exceptions, I have 


own women in France poſſeſs all the great 


alities that adorn the Englith ladies; and wo- 


en in England full of all the captivating qua- 


les that belong to the ladies of France. Dig- 


ty and amiableneſs are the great points that 


iingaiſh the women of thoſe two countrics. 
1 Engliſh woman of birth values herſelf on 
Porting hep dignity; a French woman of the 
I z higheſt 
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Engliſh women ſhould be ſuperior to: 


— — q — get 


r 


others in this point I cannot tel, may 
than I can why they have better ſhape 


i 
1 


better ſkins, and more agreeable ſpeaki 


— 


voices. Perhaps: the general reaſon} 
| becauſe they are chaſter. Delicacy 
only a refinement of decency ; and d 
cency is the inſeparable companion 
\ chaſtity. You. will aſk why are tit 
chaſter ? Becauſe they have a colder d 


— - 
— cy rs. — — 
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mate, more pride, juſter notions abo 


— — m 


religion, and becauſe they receive bet 


(1) educations. A girl of condition 
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higheſt rank piques herſelf on being anid 
It is extremely difficult to unite dignity à 
amiableneſs. Lady Clermont unjtes them. 


(1) There is another reaſon, and a very frat 
one, why women are chaſter in England t 


elſewhere, but every body knows it. 
ol 


_— 


_ 


> 
W £ _ 
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10 


ach better educated here than any 


there elſe. Her mother teaches her no- 


ing but virtue and decorum, both by 


* 
we us K 22 ¹² A ͤ c af; „ 


recept and example. She 1s alſo ex- 
emely attentive to the females that 


bme about her daughter, and to the 
pmpany ſhe keeps. Children ſtudy 


puntenances ; - and a mother's look, on 


expreflion dropped before her, is a 

flon of delicacy, or the contrary, to her 

did. I have obſeryed that Engliſh 

others pay a moſt particular attention 9 

this (1) point. 
| 1 


(i) I do not know how an Engliſh woman 
ould have anſwered the queſtion put by a 
rench girl of ten years old to her mother: 
Pray, Mama, what's the difference between 
an Italian ſinger and a man? The ſame 
= difference, 
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ther of the calf; and the ox is his uncle.” 


E820 7 

In this country few women of cond 
tion or character err in converſati 
againſt the ſtricteſt decency either ( 
thought or of expreſhon. For one nh 
treſpaſſes againft delicacy in compan 
there are twenty who deaden ſociety| 
prudery and ſqueamiſhneſs. Theſe : 


either a particular claſs of women, ul 


turn pale when the word love is met 


tioned, or the idea hinted ; or they 2 


affected women, who value themlelv 
upon their ſuperior nicety in this poi 


and then they are really inſupportabk 


Theſe dragons in delicacy do not cl 


40 difference, my dear, that there * between 
* bull and an ox.“ —“ And pray, Mama, what 
that?“ “ Why, my love, the bull 1s the | 


4 fdl 


14 

er that love is a very innocent as well 
z very amiable paſſion; that all the 
as belonging to it are pleaſing ; and 
:t 2 word in converſation which juſt 
tens upon you, and raiſes a train of 
reeable images, is not only not repre- 
nſible, but deſerves praiſe, becauſe it 
ears and animates. ſociety. God knows 
ere is ſadneſs and dullneſs enough in 
e world, it is cruel to preclude any 
umleſs gaiety; and ſuch ſurely is all 
ety which does not inflame the paſ- 


ns, nor raiſe any groſs ideas. 
People who live by themſelves, or on 
ho live only for themſelves, may act as | | 
ey pleaſe ; but all thoſe who come into | 
ciety ought to conſider that they owe - 1 
acthing zo ſociety, and that the moſt 
uſeful 


[ 122 
uſeful and agreeable contribution th 
can offer it is innocent pleaſure, I ſa 
oſt uſeful, becauſe I am firmly 
ſuaded that he who gives innocent pl 


fare does good; moral and phyſi 


good. 

The reverſe is equally true. They 
ſon who brings a gloom into compi 
damps the vivacity of that compa 
checks the' motion of their ſpirits, 
tards, to a certain degree, the circulati 
of their blood, and does them poſit 
harm. Theſe are minute points; 
the world in general will not feel the 
nor will a robuſt man, in full health, 
the truth of the example I am going 
mention. Suppoſe a woman of a deli 


conſtitution has ſupped well, and tha 
chea 
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earful friend comes in when ſhe has 


ne, and chats an hour with her: I ſay 
t woman will ſleep well, and will 
re a good digeſtion. Suppoſe the 
end that enters. is a gloomy and me- 
\choly character; it is a hundred to one 
t this lady's. reſt is broken, and that 
has.a head ach the next day. 

Squeamiſhneſs is certainly a ſmaller 


t than indelicacy; but it is a fault, 
dea very diſagreeable one. True de- 


cy lies between; equally remote from 


ity and moroſeneſs.. 
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the world. To them men owe delicac 


I faid of that quality in them, is equi 
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| OMEN are the ſource of mu 
.V VF good as well as of much evil 


ch 


1 


and it is for that reaſon I went up 
them as the fountain from which t 


delicacy flowed ; and 1 believe all d 


Juſt when applied to writing. 
It is not then a little ſurpriſing ti 
Engliſn women being indiſputably 


perior to all others in this point, Li Il 
liſh writers ſhould err againſt it i N 
grantly and fo univerſally, Except" 

lie 


very few, there is ſcarce a man who 


L 18 J 


the leaſt pretenſion to wit that can 


read by any perſon of common de- 


to be that ribaldry is wit; that wit 
charming, and that therefore &c. 


vitty ; but I will tell theſe writers 
t the wittieſt ribaldry never did, nor 
r can pleaſe but readers of debauched 
rals and vitiated taſtes.” Nay, even 
an of looſe morals, if he has any 


le, though he may be pleaſed at the 


—- 


reading of an indecent-piece of wit, 
be diſguſted with it at the ſecond. | 
Not to mention numbers that are 
ndalouſly indecent, how ſhocking to 
icacy are ſeveral of the moſt cele- 
brated 


cy, not to ſpeak of people of a re- 
d taſte. Their grand leading ideas 


w wit is charming, and ribaldry may 
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Apecies of writing in which it is fo caſyt 
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brated and admired writers we han 
How ſhameleſsly have Congreve, Vu 
brugh, and Sterne in his Tiyfrum Shan 
indulged themſelves in writings worth 
only of the loweſt authors! One is ſo 
for it in ſuch men as theſe; becauſe the 
had real talents; but we may af 
dafely, that it was in the moments 1 
which they wanted talents they ve 
foreed to ſubſtitute indecency for wi 
A ſort of proof of this is, that there is 


excel; and that we ſee the very dregs 6 
talents, all over the world, who are c 
pable of nothing elſe; ſucceed wondertu 
ly in this. Iam glad I have lived to ſee th 
day that theſe mens works are fallen im 


the difrepute they merit. A fingle ml 
| when 


U 


L 1933 ]? 
2 he has real abilities, is capable of 
lucing an aſtoniſhing, effect on the 


> of a nation. Such a man does now 


. I ſee he has already opened the 


of many; for even the multitude 
admire bad till they ſee better; and 
venture to propheſy, that if Mr. 


dan produces a few, other pieces 
to the School for Scandal, the re- 
ntations of Congreve and Vanbrugh 


wt be ſupported even by the gal- 


ſhall not ſully the purity of my page 


wtations from theſe authors. Their 


are rocks above the ſurface of the 


hich the moſt unſkilful- mariner 


le, and may avoid if he pleaſes. 


Lam forced to quote ſome paſſages, 


which, 


n 
which, though they do not offend g 
morals, are a ſtrong violation of delicy 
of taſte. I could wiſh that thoſe thee 
contained nothing but beauties, I qu 
defects with reluctance. But theſe roc 
are beneath the furface; and if 
is not warned, the youthful pilot n 
eaſily be wrecked. The author I mt 
principally to quote, had all the adv 
tages a writer could poſſeſs. His b. 
was noble, and his talents great; bd 
in an enlightened age, he lived hal 
tually with it's greateſt ornaments. \ 
thing was wanting that could exalt 
imagination, or refine his taſte. He" 
full of learning, and full of labour. 
man ever paid more attention to | 


ſtyle. Is it not then amazing that a 
creu 
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| debaſe his writings by images that 
ud have been condemned for vulga- 
in the mouth of his footman ? 
„d, Bully, whore, are the terms he 
es uſe of; partioularly the two laſt, 


three words I have quoted he uſes. 


 forbad him to utter in the hearing 


0L, I. 1 even 


tary of ſtate, the moſt ſplendid Junk 
5 of his time, the dazzling and. all- 
ompliſhed Bolingbroke; ſhould often 
dend to the language of the ſtews, 


bis Idea of à Patriot King, his moſt; 
borate performance; and the laſt of 


the end of that Letter, in the midſt 
a diſſertation on decorum, decency, 
priety, and grace, Could he be ig- 
nt that thoſe expreſſions, which de- 


lis Sovereign, or of any woman, or 


L 190: J 
even man that he reſpected; could þ 
Lay, want to be informed, that ub 
was an inſult to the ear was not leſs; 
inſult to the eye? and! that what; dec 
rum forbad him to ſpeak, decorum al 
forbad him to write? ? 
There are men who will defend tꝭ . 
expreſſions. They will: ſay; they a 
forcible and energetic. I grant they at 
and that is a reaſon why they ſhould 
uſed; but they are indecent, and tui 
a ſtronger reaſon why they ſhould 431 
uſed. In every inſtance the prog 
terms are the ſtrongeſtʒ hut when tit 
violate. decency, no writer of taſte © 
employed them. 


The truth is, man is an imitative dl 
mal. He. copies, in deſpight of | 


k 


© © Au 
if, the beings that furround him!” Lord 
lingbroke was generally in the ſociery 
Nobles like kirfelf; and His ftyle 
d ideas then reſemble his ſocietj. But 
rd Bolingbroke was à man; he ſorrle- 
es forgot his dignityꝝ and his tredche-" 
us writings betray him to the world, 
d few that he degraded himfelf in the 
mpany of harlots, who eelipſed for a 
e the rays of à moſt W 
lliant imagination... 
In another place this great writer 
ks, by alluſfon, c of a race who carry 

on their ſkins; 'expoſed to publiciæ 
ght, the /cabs and blotches of. their" 
uiſtemper,” Every thing may be de- 
led; and that, it may be ſaid; is. ꝓal- 
ble and ſtriking. The thing, in na- 
I 2 ture, 


42 
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ture, was never ſeen without loathing 
the heholder. Can then the jmage 9 
it; be offered without nnn thi 
reader? Sar 

J do not know a more offenſive ide 
than this laſt, except one which he has i 
his ſecond. Letter on the Study f Hi 
ry. And the Hottentot, who n 
turned from Europe, ſtripped hi 
& ſelf. naked as ſoon as he came home 
ce put on his bracelets of guts and gu 
&« -bage, and grew ſtinking and louſy : 
s faſt as he could.“ My God! Wh 
writing is chis! But no, Lord Boling 
broke, I acquit you of theſe nauſeo 
images, and of theſe indecent expt 
ſions. I blame you only for the choie 


of your company. Tbe Women of ti 
Toi 


L 133 J 9 
0 own are to be cenſured for the one; 1 2 
WW: (1) Dean of St. Patrick is to be 
Sd dcmned for the other. We ? 


(1) Swift had great parts; but the author of 
e Lady's Drefſing-Room never ſuſꝑected there "Mn 
ks ſuch an idea as Delicacy of Taſte, He ought 2 


bare followed Lear's advice, and to have 'Y 
ken a great deal of 'civet to ſweeten his ima- 1 
ſ . . 3 
ation, 4 


— 


Is LET 1 
| 


tn 


Jv 


1 map of fine taſte: ſo 


it had been a woman; becauſe qe in 
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"HOUGH Lord Bolingbroke mal 


0 a ſlip now and then, he was upt 


Pope, and ſo was Addiſon. Addiſon, | 
my mind, had the beſt and ſureſt ti 
of the three. He begins one of | 
Spectators with a ſtroke of wit, that a 
muſt be fqueamiſh indeed to qu 
with. © Though a monoſyllable,“ f 
he, „be my delight.” Now that 
charming, Madam: it is a man ti 
ſpeaks ; and what makes it admirable 
that it would have been equally geo 


[2035 = 
ke monoſyllable meant is—/ove. Some 
f Pope's ſtrokes are not ſo Attic; in the 
ape of the Lock, where he talks of bo- 
es changed to different forms by ſpleen, 
e ſays, 7 

Men prove with-child as powerful 


fancy works, 
&« core; 


oor; paltry, pitiful ? As Swift corrupted 
lingbroke, ſo Bolingbroke corrupted 


ole aukwardly. He would have been 


d at Sparta. 


« 41d maids turn'd bottles, call aloud for 


ope. This is deſpicable z nor is the 
'ginal of this turn, wretched as it is, 
s own; ſo that he not only ſtole, but | 


ndemned for that theft both at Athens : 


14 A little 
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A little farther on he is happier. 3M” 


linda cloſes her lamentation for the ld 
of her Lock with theſe lines : 
« Oh! hadft thou cruel been contef 
to ſeize 
6 Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs | 
«theſe.” 


I have known many ſqueamiſh peop! 


tranſlate that into indelicacy : that | 
their fault, and not the author's: iti 
nat indelicate; it is fair, light, elegan 
gay. It puts me in mind of an anſu 
given by a ſprightly French girl to ti 
Duke de Roquelaure.. As he was paſlin 
through Toulouſe, he ſaw her at a ball 
he was ſtruck with her figure, and de 


fired one of his aids de camp to tell bi 
{he 


#t 2897 7] 


vas beautiful as an angel, and that he- 


ger her eyebrows; meaning, I fup- 
e, ane of her eye laſnes. Give my 
ompliments to the duke, ſays -ſhe';. 
ll him Lam happy to have pleaſed. 
im ;, but that Lam. not a. retail-mer- 
hant (une marchande en detail); if he 
huſes the whole at-that price, he ſhall: 
we them with pleaſure.” * 


p 


Jl; 
uſitely delicate. His plays are full 
the coarſeſt and groſſeſt things; but 
ry body knows. how many excuſes be 
. I ſhall quote two paſſages, which 


ers, Lam ſure I. ſhould find enough. 
Ophelia: 


1d give fifty guineas for.a fingle hair 


hakſpeare has many ſtrokes that are 


e into, my mind now, in ſupport: of 
at I have advanced. If I looked for 
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*brances of his, which ſhe withed tog 


cc Hamlet. I never gave you a 


% And with them words of ſuch | 
. hreath compos d, | 


* Thrown fuch deſpight and be 


L rags ©] 
Ophelia tells Hamlet ſhe had re 


him back. 71 


« Ophelia, My honour'd Lord, 
* know right well, you did; 


6 As made the things more rich: 
ct perfume loft; : 

« Take theſe again.” 

The other example is in the fol 

act of Othello. 

« Emitia, Alas, lago, my Lord! 

e ſo bewhor'd her, 


T terms upon her, 
That true hearts cannot beat it. 
6 Deſdemd 


15810 

Deſdemona. Am I that name, Lago: * 
lago. What name, fair Lady? | 
Del. Such as fhe ſaid ny. Lord did 
« ſay I was.” 5 ; 
dichardſon is admirable 2 every ſpe- 
of delicacy ; for delicacy of (1) 
ſentiment, image, language, action, 
ry thing. I doubt whether he has 


1) The French writers and French women are 
rior to the women and writers of England in 
cacy of wit; but inferior to them in. delicacy: 
entiment. Were I to mention a lady. who. 
Is refined wit to the moſt delicate ſenſibility, 
hould be—but I dare not name her—I am. 
ad of wounding her modeſty—I know Lady 
zibeth Foſter. would: bluſh at her panegyric z; 
J 
* Faſt from herſelf ſhe tremblingly retires,. 
Nor truſts that worth which all the world; 
admires.“ | 


once: 


| [ 140 J 
ence erred againſt this point in al 
works, unleſs where he intended tod 


I mean by characteriſtic traits, It mi 
be diſputed whether it is allowable 
there. I remember a ſtroke of witol 
that appeared to me to be refined and, 
| licate to a very high degree. «Lon 
ſays Miſs Byron, * like ſpaniels, 3 
« fawn. at your feet, or be ready 104 


into your lap.” That is the touch q 


maſter. 


LETTER XV. 


Py 
Fo, 


| 0 have wat, caſt ſenſe, and ſen 
timent, and you don' t like Ri- 


don. Well that 13 t to me aſtoniſh- 


He 1 — but one great Fault, and 


ctunately e every body. eels i it. The 
WIND 4 


& night be cured ; and it is, in 
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opinion, an object well worthy the 


htion of the nation to * it reme- 7 
«of TI, 23095; 55 1 oh « 
NO Dn: 1 
2 ita 8. | = 
) If any moral 1 dat be thought | j 
by the attention of the nation; or any 2 
which tended towards'a perfect ſyſtem of by 


ation for youth. Richardſon- s genius was 3 
ne, His misfortune was that he did not 


p 12 1 


Richardſon's views were grand. 


ſoul was- noble, and his. heart was en 
lent. . He formed a plan that embra 
all human nature. His object wa 
benefit mankind. His knowledge 
the. world ſhewed him that bappi 
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was to be attained by man, only inp 
Portion as he practiſed virtue, Hi 3 
ſenſe then ſhewed him that no prall 
ſyſtem of morality exiſted; and the la 
good ſenſe told him. that nothing but 


know the Fer Had he but been 
quainted with one fingle principle, Omne /a 
vacuum plerio de pectore manat, (all ſupel 
ities tire); he would not have ſatiated hi 14 
as he has done. There might be made olf 
Clariſſa and Sir Charles Grandiſon two #0 
which would be beth the moſt. entertaining, 
the.moſt uſeful, that ever were wntten. 
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of morality, put into action, eould 

with efficacy on the minds of 
b. Sermons and Eſſays, experience 
ed him, were ineffectual; The 
der of them was dry and utinte- 
vg to young people 4 and arguments 
ſed to what is weakeſt in youth, 
cr underſtandings, he clearly per- 
ed, were without: effect. He ſavy 
der, that example was the great point 
ch formed the young; and he ſaw 
man was compoſed of paſſions and 
gation as well as of underſtandings 


hoſe were his general principles; 
upon thoſe principles he reaſoned 
Mankind is naturally good, for it 
ire to meet young people with bad 
ts, A young man then coming into 
the 
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the world wiſhes to be perfect. 
how ſhall he learn? The World i 
bad ſchool; and precepts ſcattered 


| -and down in books of morality arc 
little uſe. An example would - fa 
him; but where is it to be fon 


— - — —— — — — + —_ — — — 4 ef - 
—— = he — — — 
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None exiſts, I will chen create one 


him. I Wilk ſet before him a mode 
perfection. The more he imitates 


jJ——— — — 


— — 


And had he not had powers to acc 
pliſh this aim, his wiſh was ſo grand, | 


nob 


| L 
| | the more perfect he will be; the mH 
Perfect he is, the happier he wil be. ff 
| As he reaſoned upon man, ſo he H 0 
| ſaned upon woman. He aimed at! 

| leſs than boſtowing felicity on the 

| neration he ſaw'rifing before him, Ae: 
| : on every one that was to ſucceed 

| 


ul 
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le, and of ſuch 2 ſuperior order of 
evolence, that that alone would have 
tled him to immertality ; : I had. * 
[ ſaid canoniſati ag. ; 

ut ſuch is the perverſeneſs and 8 
af mankind, that what conſtitutes, 
ardſon's. greateſt merit, is gonſi- 
d by many as af capital defect in his 
ception. They object that ſuch 2 
man as Clariſſa, and ſuch a man as, 
Charles Grandiſon, having never ex- 
d, the author bas created palpable. 
eras, and conſequently his creations 
> uſeleſs and unaffecting. | How con- 
ent are the reaſonings of men ! Cen- 
after century, and country after 
try, have vied with each othet in 
uſing the work and the author of the 
Vol. I. K Venus 
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Vends 6p Mime? Vet this wht a 
be nette allowed to ebe ff 
frötit hature than Richardfors' Ct 
No woman ever cue fear che bet 
of this ſtatue 1 t, "his that dirninifh 
tie merits of tile atither “ TI he 1 
always been; and is he Bot Fötith 7 
juſtly admired for the abgeht of | 
ideg, though "this ide iS 3 * 
of pibfit to the worlds 
Not ſo with” Clarif the avbft pre 
every: female that beholds Her. Thou 
cke whole of theſe two! iniaghary bein 
did evidently” never exiſt, yet fo gr 
has been the maſtery of theſe uncomm 
artifts, that there is not a particle! int 
;corpoſition ek the Aatue, nor a tral 


— * 1 
* 


ds 
Fwy 
character or condutt of rhe Heroine, 
i can be faid to devidte in the mi- 
eff degree tröm the preciſe "fi e of 
ture and of truth. | 


Richardſon has done no more 


an animate the Venus of Medici, 
he Grecian ſculptor had created 
every creature's beſt, a mar- 
e body: the Engliſh writer cre- 
d equally of every creature's beſt, a 
a mind, a genius for that body. 
n any man pretend to be conſiſtent 
th himſelf, who admires the one, and 
ademns the other? Suppoſe the two 
e work of the Greek, and I will ven- 
e to ſay, this would have been the 
guage of the world: “ When the 
K 2 6 ſculptor 
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ce ſculptor created that form, he ſu 
ce paſſed men; but when he created 
ec genius and that ſoul, he rivalled t 
* Sod” 


Ts ] 


LETTER XIX. 


HE writers ef England excell thoſe- 
of all other. nations in the pathe- 
je; and Richardſon in this pomt is, I 
ink, ſuperior to; all. his countrymen. 
e makes one cry too much: and by.a 


lone, he fills our eyes almoſt as often. 
elevated ſentiments, as he does by 


{ greatneſs, ſometimes. in the actions 
nd ſometimes. in the ſentiments. of his 
haracters, which raiſe the reader's ſoul, 
nd make the tear of generoſity ſpring 
ito his eye he knows-not-whence.. 


cry fingular talent, peculiar to himſelf 


ander ones. He abounds with, ſtrokes: | 


K 3 Here: 
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Here are three ſtrokes of pathes; F 


| me which of them you like beſt. 
4H When - the tyrantica]'Capulct ſays| 
his 420888 


„Thursday is pex 
„ H you be mine, Ell give you tor 
] 2! 266friend es! uli N its Þf 
. If e, not, hang, Fed Me 
es th ſtreets, 122 
4 1 Was: my ſoul! III. ne er ack 

1140 0 *$&lege thee?” Sue >; 

une N n bs 
ö "ee Is there no Pty fiting in the'clonds 


= 40 That {7200 into the bottom of my grid 
1 1 J 11 
4 'te 6 ſweet | my mother, GH not'awayc 


„ct 212011 fr” Mi {Did 


Is not that. arg, pe esl to ben 
moſt ſolemnly. moying : > > ape 1 then tha 


JOr & "WY 


1 
44 | ont 
6 REY 2 Pi 
nw 3 4 a pt 
ij | L Es 
N 


ſlonate addreſs. to ber mother; ay her / 
ly j reſource after Providence, is & 
edingly affecting. The confuſion too 
placing her words, O ſweet my mot hen, 
r0 my ſweet mother, is mbnitely bean- 
ful: it is: ſomewhat like Virgil's 
6, ne adfan qui feri :!: 
The next is from 3 When 
iter gives Belvidera to Renault; and 
ves him with her a dagger, defiring 
Im, when he proves unworthy, to Arile | 
to ber heart; Belvidera's atifiver is 


lmitably-fine.- 1 TA " pork 3 5411 
| i 97 II 21931 


4 0 thou unkind ge ! 


Te Have l deſery 'd 1 this fromyou ? 


110 


Look on me, tell we, 


1005 ite) $38 


W by : am 1 ſeparated TS by loye.2z 
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If Lam falſe, accuſe ine: but, 
Don, pr Vibes, don't in dot fo 
Q03 ente me, a 

Hu pity the fad heart that” 5 tor 


41 NONE” 


- o man can 1 better than this. 
line, Don't, pr'ythee, don't in pon 
ij e forſake me,” is above praiſe; EN 
| word of it is a beauty. The wat 
| hut if true,” introduce this. affedi 
= cloſe with, peculiar happineſs, .þecal 
the audience, knowing that ſhe ib 


feels more deeply for her ſorrows. | 
ze third is from Clariſſa, _ After 


has =_— from Lovelace, and is lodge 


Garden, ſhe writes a lets to her uk 
x 7 A . 


753 J 
ö Norton, iti which are theſk words: 
[am afraid my Poor, as I uſed to call 
the good creatures to whoſe neceſſities 
| was wont to adminiſter by your 
faithful hands, have miſſed me of 
late. But, now, alas ! f I am poor my- 
elf, When Charifla's ſtory i is known 
| the whole of her character, and her 


ſent fituation confidered, cc But now, 


! T am pear myſelf,” is. irrefiſti- 
(1), | 


Az 1 


4 1 


t) It is injuring Richardſon to quote a trait 
pathos from him, when'he has whole volumes 
ch it is impoſſible to read without wy Sr — 
bing from deginning to end. 
feel for the injuſtice that is done this en 
„J will venture to aſſert, is ſecond to no 
that ever wrote. It is aſtoniſhing, however, 
how 


Marana away the book. Richardſon's ole 


U 5 


ks 


: 9 not belie vp any language, anc 


* : * F Y F R ** 41 Wd oY 
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HW many wen of parte 1 have Ait 
peak of him with contempt. Moſt of them, i 
Ixpe, have condemyed him withont rrading h 
and [they have cyndemped him becauſe be 
writer of Novels or Rimafices. What! is 2 nan 
What"fignifies How a work Jsi eallkd ; what 
ii a Romaneg Novel, a Story, or Hil 
No matter for the title; AI mne the FC 
Does it rape the attention "(fo ule'$} 
ſpeare” 8 expreſſion) With hooks of Redl2* . 
it move, does it elevate, does it enlighten; 
it amuſe? * Theſe are the points to be enqui 
into, and not how it is called, 

I have known. mam orhex cle peop's," 
Fon dipped into Clariſſa, and hof held i 
Ks author very cheap, Some of, theſe wen! 
gone through a volume or tig others g 
read a number of Letters here and there," 
then formed their opinions of 14's merits, 


- * . 
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modern, can ſhew three traits equal 
heſe, 
d write a 'vohime ola letter it was to 


de 2 work. If. the entire work be not exa- - 
cd, it is impoſſible to judge it. He built a a 
ce, The ſtaircaſt is 109 highs if igt had 
er ſteps, it would He better. Hug fireglome- 

5 before one gets to the beaß of it. But 
dn ; enter into the apartments; ; obletVe lu&r 
bution, thei? proportiony r effect; ſee 
r enſemble ; examine their Whoſe); nud then 
rer if ever there was an edifice equal to it 
beauty, grandeur; ſublimity,! 40 miaglliß- 
e. There never was in aty/coutitry; [The 
oduction into the: ſtory of Qlaxiſſa . as, a lerila 
long; but hen yon paſs: at, there never 
a flory equally intereſting,. on: ' equally: af 
ing; and J aſſert, without read of being 
radicted by: ang man of taſte and talents- 
reads it through, that there Fog 7 not exiſt,, 
be unwerſe, a work. equal to it — WIT, 
TIMENT and Ss.“ tus yas done 


: 02 n 9090 1 „ Eid. 


rally enough: of literature. The d 


eine, the _ purity of Boileau, and 
depth of Moliere, were ſupported 
different advocates. At laſt ſays ( 


paſs there the remainden of our di 


but that we were never to be permit 
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Number of the firſt wits at] 

being affembled: at the hoult 

2 famous Lady Bel Efprit, talked u 


— 


tion of 'Corneilte, and the pathos of 


Wa 5 


ſuppoſe we were all this inſtant m 
carried to the Baſtile, and , doomed 


ſuppoſe that we were ſuffered to n 
each, any author's, works that we cha 


E 7 3 


nuke a ſecond. choice; who is the 
or each man would chuſe, to cheer 
trearineſs of a perpetual ſolitude ? 
bo one ſpeak, but Jet every man 
e the name of the author he would 
r, They all wrote the fame name. 
vas 05 of La F ontaine. A greater 
pliment, I ſuppoſe, never was paid 
riter, err 
Jd a fimilar queſtion Veen 1 at 
don among Engliſh Wits, 1 fancy 
ikſpeare would have been named : 
modern Rome, it would have been 
joſto : in ancient Rome, 1 believe, i ic 
ud have been Horace. 


La Fontaine appears ro me to be the 


reggio of Poetry. The Graces con- 
ed the Lars of the 21. as they did 
the 


* 
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the. Penell of the other. "The | 
WT . a ATICGT nm 
both negligences and i inaccuracies whi 
010 10 


they ſeem n not to hav ve. troubled the 


IG „4350 


: 2299 I 29 
ſelves 2bout. La F ontaine wrote 21 


9 +0131 2 44 O rnen 


ble ; when he-read 3 it, fays he, there 
Hilable - 00 much in that line; 80 0 


* $74" 0 


; rect it muſt change A" word; 


| — expredſes | happily 1 my meaning: 
+I loſe it, I doſe. A, beauty: 35 and I gait 
-faultlefs, but inf id line. One ben 


. NTT ” ©% 
JL AY : 


2 compenſates: fix faults; ; the fault 
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<the beauty That! * both reſt, | "My 
hobbles; 3 hut chat word ſhall impre 


\# $6340 7 » | (- « 


- ſentiment on the heart, or r preſent a pl 


— 


ture to the imagination. | 
Correggio Painted b his N ight. His 
eck was the Virgin and Child. 
x « canyaſs.y was large; and, ſays he, I n 


| 
» 


-2 


K * 3 

+ What fall" 1 put in the tops 
ſome angels: d ke Kas featrerett® 
te or four fpraw fing figtites "the 
of the picture. Theſe,” 1 fable” 
painted in a morbing, and never 
int they fhoulck be 16okea at. If 
ye wanders" to an bther part of 

canvaſs, thought he, it will not fie 

r, it will ſbon bft Back to Tay 
id and Virgin. 1 meint tö put "thy 
© there, to fliow chere the mage 

ers of my Pencil; nd ditregurck 

ſuffrage of any man who is capable 

condemning me for wetneſs, whete 
Id not mean to be Moti: EI Habe 
eg 111. diſpoſed; * or'a finger 111 drawn, 
s becauſe:I. did. not think the draw- 
daf a finger, or the diſpoſition of 

that 


Ff * | 
chat leg, of any importance. L ſou 
effect. 1 ſtrove to animate my cloth, 
paint ſoul and grace, to charm the ez 
to touch the heart, to enchant the im 
gination. Have 1 ſucceeded 2... 
There never; were two more ami 
artiſts than thoſe. There neyer.. 
Two. artiſts whoſe works excited mo 
agreeable ſenſations, nor whoſe prod 


tions appear to have coſt them 
Eaſe and naturalgſi (1) diſtinguiſh th 
5 equally.- Other artiſts force, you to: 
i mire them. - Theſe you feel out 
| inclined to love. You are fatisfied W 
| | knowing the works of other Poets dl 
1 painters;; but you with to have be 


=] 
22 «wv —E L 


(r) T'mean najvele, | 


L * 7 

quainted with the perſons of Correggio 
i La Fontaine—O fortunati ambo.! fi 
d meg— | | 

is I have ſaid Correggio is the La Fon- 
ne of painting, ſo 1 think Albano is 
Anacreon, Raphael it's Virgil, and 


bens it's Homer. 


nine 


—ů 9 — ww. — 
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vx LETTER XXI 


ADAM E de la Sabliere, a 1 
I a man of condition i in France, y 
1 ſhared with Lewis the F ourteenth, 
honour of patroniſing La Fontaine, u 
to call him her Fable-tree ( Jon Fablt 
She ſaid he produced fables ſpontaneo 
as an apple- tree does apples. That 


very prettily ſaid. And the natut 


eaſe which runs through all his woll 


proves that this ſaying is as ſenſible 
1 

The French are, with great real 

| proud of this writer. The only aul 

1 who can expect his works to live, 151 

| 


let 


ci 


{ 8 1 
communicates inſtruction agreeably: 
o forms to himſelf a ſyſtem of never 
parting from ſtrict truth, and of pre- 
ting pictures, drawn only from Na- 
e, in an agreeable and pleaſing point 
view. This author is La Fontaine. 


is an inſinuating moraliſt, who, While 


kems only to think of amuſing. his 
der, ſteals into his heart the mildeſt 
| moſt amiable virtues. His ſenſe is 
2ys juſt ; but he had the art to dreſs 
ofophy with ſmiles, and to ren- 


that goddeſs truly engaging, -who 


5 only formed to command. 

o mortal ever told a ſtory better. 
ty and good ſenſe, reaſon and grace, 
mixed in all his narrations; rapid, 
Uſe, and varied, he never aſtoniſhes, 
17 | but 
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but never fails to charm. Reading 
fables, you are ſurpriſed. to find rhym 
for what you have read does not look | 
compoſition; it appears to be the] 
guage of an agreeable companion, y 
converſes with eaſe, with elegance, 
ſpirit. 

To many a critic ſuch a writer will 
pear ſuperficial. They do not feel 
ſuperiority of talent that is requiſite 
convey luminous truths, and deep 
flexions, with almoſt apparent carek 
neſs. Becauſe Wiſdom generally we 
frown, they do not conceive that ihe 
ever be taught to ſmile; and that vil 
conſtitutes a writer's greateſt merit 


being able to convey intere/ting mat! 


an eaſy manner, appears to them à ff 


2 


[ Ns 1 
his inferiority. Enchanting La Fon-- 
ine! my model and my guide, dread 


t ſuch judges: it is thy greateſt glory, 


d will inſure thy everlaſting fame, that 
ou haſt been able to attract thy reader 


an eaſy brilliancy, and engage him 


terwards by ſolid reaſon and profound 


orality,.. 
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LETTER Xx. 


A Fontaine was a fingular charadt 
4 His foul was as ſimple as his u 
derſtanding was acute. On account 
that ſimplicity, and of his being oft 
abſent in company, which gave him fi 
quently an appearance of ſillineſs, hew 
called by his contemporary wits / 
homme. You know this phraſe is gent 
rally uſed by the French when the 
ſpeak of a good-natured man who | 
ſcarce common ſenſe. As Boileau, M 
here, and Racine were one day walkin 
together in the Park at Verſailles, tit 


ſaw La Fontaine perched up in a tre 
whe 


T 263. 1 
re he was poſſibly compoſing a fable. 
ine and Boileau began to laugh at | 1 A 
. Don't laugh at him,” ſays. Mo- 1 


e, © the bon. bomme will go farther: 1 
han any of us. La Fontaine's | 
rly-encreafing fame proves the. ſu- 
ority of Moliere's penetration. 
The object of this inimitable fabuliſt 
to be uſeful : to be uſeful, he knew 

muſt be agreeable : to. be agreeable, þ 7 
knew he muſt have variety. He fully 
ned all his ends, He has fo tiſſued 


, ſenſe, and ſentiment in his works, 


t he muſt pleaſe every ſpecies. of 
ders. He has fo many ideas, that, 
d him ever ſo often, he is always new. 
bas ſo many remarks which come home 
every man's boſom, that he is always. 

L4 intereſting. 
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intereſting. Like Horace, he is n 
with more pleaſure as well as profit, 
proportion as mem advance in life, | 


a circumſtance peculiar . only” to him 
1s, that the fame fable which charmst 
formed philoſopher, ſhall delight 
thoughtleſs ſchoolboy and the giddy if 
quet. 
« Deux coqs vivoient en paix, une f 
„ furvint, 


Et voila la guerre allume; 
Amour, tu perdis Troye—” 


How ſimple, how rapid that narrati 


how lively, how graceful, how unt 
pected the apoſtrophe ! and with wi 
inconceivable addreſs has he introdut 


into his apoſtrophe a moral refle& 


See too how he has given dignity o 
refled 


[ 3 } 
fon, by bringing in the deſtruction 
roy, This is another of La Fon- 

es ſecrets, to make a grand idea 
: out of what is ſeemingly a frwolous, 
ation. Here we are thinking only of; 
cocks, and by a ſingle ſtroke of his 
e are placed in a ſuperior. order of 
ngs, and have brought before us the 
ad, the Eneid, Agamemnon, Priam, 
len, and Achilles. 

Do me the pleaſure to read that fable ;. 


5 deux Coqs.) You are lazy; you'll 


t read; otherwiſe I ſhould recommend 
you, Les Animaux malades de la peſte; 
Hille; le Payſan du Danube; le Chene 
(e Riſeau ; le Chat, la Belette & le petit 
in. You are a good creature, but 
inſolent and diſſipated one. Do then, 

indulge 


[ 170 ] 
indulge your indolence and me togeth 
and abandon yourſelf a ſingle evening 
the luxury of your ſlippers, to read 
child of nature, and favourite of t 


Graces. 


One fable F am determined you jk 
read; that is, provided you read nt 


for here it is. 


LES Deux Piczoxs. 


DF UX Pigeons s'aĩmoi ent d'amout tendre; 


L'un d'eux s'ennuyant au logis, 


Fut aflez fou pour entreprendre 
Un voyage en lointain Pays, 
L'autre lui dit: qu'ahea vous faire? 
Voulez- vous quitter votre frere ? 
L'abſence eſt le plus grand des maux; 
Non pas pour vous, cruel, Au moins que les Hau 
Les dangers, les ſoins du voyage, 
Changent un peu votre courage. 
Encor fi la ſaiſon S Avangoit davantage | 


Atrend 


( gs 


der les Zephyrs-: qui vous preffe?.Un Corbeau 
}-Pheure annongoit malheur A quelqu' oiſeau. 
ſongeraĩ plus que rencontre funeſte, 
Faucons, que rezeaux. Helas! dirai- je, il pleut : 
Mon frere a- t· il tout ce qu'il veut, 

Bon ſoups; bon gite, & le reſte ? 

Ce diſcours Ebranla'le coeur | 

De notre imprudent voyageur: 
le defir de voir, & l'humeur inquiete- 
porterent enfin. Il dit: ne pleurez point: 
j urs au plus rendront mon ame f{atisfante 2: 
riendrai dans peu conter de point en point 

Mes aventures à mon frere, 

deſennuierai: quiconque ne voit guere, 

guere à dire auſſi. Mon voyage depeint 

Vous ſera d'un plaiſir extreme ; 

ni: j*<tois Ja, telle choſe m'avint: 

Vous y croirez ètre VOus-MEME, 

mots, en pleurant, ils fe dirent adieu. 

V72geur s'eloigne; & voila qu'un nuage 

ige de chercher retraite en quelque lieu. 

ul arbre s'offrit, tel encor que Vorage 

rata le Pigeon en depir du feuillage. 

derenu ſerein, il part tout morfondy, 

du mieux qu*il peut ſon corps charge de pluie 
un Champ a Vecart voit du bled repandu, 


Voit 


Mais un frippon d'enfant, cet àge eft ſans pit 
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Voit un Pigeon auprès, cela lui donne envie: 
It y vole, il eſt pris: ce bled oouvroit Wan k 
Les menteurs & traitres appits. 

Le las &toit-uſe ; ſi bien que de fon alle, 
De ſes pieds, de fon: bec, Voiſeau-le rompt ent 
Quelque plume y perit, & le pis du deſtin 
Fut qu'un certain Vautour, a la ſerre cruelle, 
Vit notre malheureux, qui trainant la ficelle, 
Et les morceaux du las qui Vavou attrape, 
Sembloit un forcat echappe. 
Le Vautour 8'en alloit le lier, quand des nues. 
Fond a ſon tour un Aigle aux ailes etendues.. 
Le Pigeon profita du conflit des voleurs, 
S'envola, s'abattit aupres d'une mazure, 
Crut pour ce coup que ſes malheurs 
Finiroĩent par cette aventure: 


Prit ſa fronde, & du coup tua plus d'à moi 

La volatile malheureuſe, 
Qui maudiſſant ſa cunoſue,, 

Trainant Pail», & tirant le pied, 
Demi morte, & demi boiteuſe, 
Droit au logis s'en retourna :. 

Que bien que mal elle arrivaz 

Sans autre aventure facheuſe. 
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} nos gens rejoints z & je laiſſe à juger 
mbien de plaifirs ils payerent leurs peine. 


nts, heureux amants, voulez-vous voyager? 
Que ce ſoit aux rives prochaines. 
z-vous lun à Vantre un monde SY 
Toujours divers, toujours nouveau: 
ez-vous lieu de tout, compte pour rien le reſte. 
quelquefois aime : je n'aurois pas alors, 
Contre le Louvre & ſes trẽſors, 
tre le firmament & ſa voũte celeſte, . 
Change les bois, change les heux, 
ores par les pas, eclaires par les yeux 
De Vaimable & jeune Bergere, 
Pour qui, ſous le fils de Cythere, - 
ervis engage par mes premiers ſerments. 
Jas! quand reviendront de ſemblables moments ? 
il que tant d' objets fi doux & fi charmants 
aſſent vivre au gre de mon ame inquiete ? 
ſi mon cœur oſoit encor ſe renflammer ! 
ſentirai-Je plus de charme qui m'arrete'? 
Al- je palle le temps d'aimer ? 


Is that charming? It is indeed inde- 


bably ſo. But La Fontaine's beau- 
| ties 


(274 
ties need not be pointed but; * | 


(1) Hervey's, * are. felt bs fon 
ſeens \-75 8:10) 


41) In this age of goddeffes and angels, 
almoſt every woman is a Juno, a Venus, 
tenth Muſe, this Lady can pretend to | 
merit. She is neither an angel nor a god 
She 1s only a'very pretty Woman, very kal 
very amiable, and very well-bred. | 


* I 


* 


NN 


To My FRIEND Ar PARIs. 


OU cannot conceive the notions 

the common , people of England 

e of your countrymen, | When the 
dia very ugly woman) came into 
room this morning to make my fire, 
ted her my two uſual queſtions: 
ats o'clock ? and, what ſort of day 
Sir, ſays ſhe, it is paſt nine; a 
cold morning; and, the Lord's ho- 
ume be ever bleſſed and praiſed, 
is above the Devil ſtill, the French 
Ul killed! A? ſays I. A, fays 
I the. 


( 96 v 
ſhe. I could not © conceive . what 
meant I don't underſtand you... 
- here's the ſtory ; I heard it this mon 
from a very genteel gentleman, a y 
pretty (1) gentleman indeed, in they 
cer's ſhop, where I went to buy { 
Tugar for my miſtreſs. The 
d'Eſtangus, Sir, brought the ul 
French fleet to the Iſland of Jarſeys 
made a landing of twenty thouſand m 
but the brave Britiſh boys (and fie 
almoſt crying with pleaſure) fell y 


(1) When Saliſbury tells Lady Coni 
that Lewis is to be married to Blanch, and 
France is to make peace with England; 
anſwers; * 


Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy if 
This news hath made thee a-moſt ugly" 


"MW. 

m, and did not leave a mother's babe 
them alive. How many brave Bri- 
boys were there? Sir, there was, 
fifteen hundred. Why that was a 
ſmall number to Kill twenty thous 
| men. Sir, they were only French - 

| oh, they are a daſtardly fer of 
ps; they are daunted in à minute, 
but indeed it's no wonder, for you 
w they never eats but ſallad and 
vs, But they muſt be fools too as 
las cowards; for: what brought chem 
re? Didn't chey know they'd be 
t? Yes, they know'd it well enough 
they no ſooner got their legs on the 
und, than off they run'd like a flock 


geeſe.— But you ſeem to be very 
ent againſt the French: did they 
Vol. I. M ever 


never did me any harm iny..partikl 
but I can't bear che name of them; 


1783 
ever do+you any harm? No, Sir, t 


hate them worſe than toads; and en 
true- born Engliſn-woman and Engl 
man too ought to hate them as · mud 
J do. Don't they come over »hete 
dreſs hair, and cook, and ſkip and du 
and dance away with our money, 
ſuck the very blood aut of this g 
country? It is a ſhame for the nobil 
to encourage them as they do; ſo i 
J wiſh, the mob had killed them 
when they burnt the chapels for a 
papiſh crew as they are: yes, Sit, ü 
are all papiſhes, and locuſes, and He 
Pillars, and varmin.— Lord knows" 


E 79 J 
{ eloquence would have ended, if I 
{not told her I Wanted to get up 
This is the only country in the world 
ere evety human being is a politician. 
be lower claſſes of people here do not 
k politics by Way of amuſement, 
in vthet countries 3 they take a real 
ted” intereſt in every ching that is 
ing forward. It is equal to them 
ether the ſüſbject is foreign! or do- 
tic; whether it is poſſible for them 
know any thing of it or not; they 
tc a corner of it, their heads hear, 
7 ſupport their opitions by the moſt 
nous oratory; and when words fail 
em, they very frequently come to 
0's, 


M 2 As 


*.& 
As I was paſſing chrough a coum d 
leads into the Strand, a. few. days 2 
the election for the City of Weſtmini 
was over, L heardia woman cry, Mur 
A crowd had got into the entry z 4 
aſked à man that was there, what 
the water? I is a carpenter, fin) 
that is beating his wife, and who | 
been beating her theſe three days. Th 
laid J, is very cruel: why is he-ſuffe 
to beat her? O, Sit, the deſerves! 
ſbe neyer lets the poor man have a f 


ment's peace; ſhe has been tormeniſen 
bim this great while about his w, 
and this is the cauſe of the quarrel: WW - 

* Urit 


voted for Lord Lincoln; and the va 


_— 


8 
— 
| 
ay, 
Fo 
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m to vote for Churlas (1) Fox. Well, 
"1d 1, ſue ought to be quiet now, 
e election is over, and Mr. Fox has 
eceeded. That, Sir, is the reaſon her 
bend has been beating her ever fince. 


he is continually crotoing over him, 


de telling him that he is a dirty dog, 
at he wanted to enſlave his country; 
ut that, thanks be to God, the City of 
eſtminſter will be free in ſpite of 


IN, 


| was thinking after, where this wo- 


an had got the idea of preſerving the 


(i) When a man here, by great talents on 
other extraordinary merit, becomes a fa- 

uite, he frequently loſes the title of Miſter. 

arles Fox and Horace Watpoig are much 

ener talked of, and better known, than Mr. 
upole or Mr, Fox. 


M 43 liberty 


| C 188 J 
| liberty of the City of Weſtminſter; a 
1 recollected that it muſt have been fr 
the ſong of the day, which I had ben 
at the huſtings, and which I had bog 


It was, as you may ſuppoſe, outrageoul 
violent againſt the miniſtry, and eve 


23 


4 


| verſe ended with this, chorus, to f 
tune of L angle 85 


ec © Now 3 is the time, my braye fell 


&« an ever, 


10 Well honour far Fox and Rodney 
Ut 1 ie ever, hy 
* And join heart and band in a nd 

«© endeavour, 


«© For ſetting: the City of Welt 


6 {ter free.“ 
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contributed not a little towards en- 
ing the- brain of this patriotic fe- 


Ale. 


er form an idea. 


The poetry you ſee is brilliant, the 
mes rich, the ſentiments great, and 
e muſie popular. Ihe wholez I dare 


P. S. It is worth your while to come 
England, were it only to ſee an election 
da cock- match. There is a celeſtial 
it of anarchy and enthuſiaſm in theſe 
0 ſcenes, that words cannot paint, and 


which no countryman of yours can. 


1 £984 |}. 
ELSE 11 i 1 | 
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V Made two obſervations in my 


vels; one, that the people of e 


country make ſomething well; 


other, that every nation has a pecul 


manner of ruining itſelf, The Engl 


ruin themſelves by play; the Fre 


by women; the Iriſh, by hoſpitalt 


the Swiſs, by drinking; and the 


mans, by a multitude -of ſervants, 


thould not have faid every, I ſho 
have ſaid al/mo/# every. The Iralif 


don't ruin themſelves, becauſe they! 


ruined already. However, individl 
among them do; ſome Milaneſc, 
| exam! 
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ample, by eating: ſome Venetians, by 
antry and gaming; ſome Neapoli- 
u, by equipages and embtoidery; 
{| ſeveral Romans, by every ſpecies of 
zurity. Neither do the Durch ruin 
mſclves 3 it is not, however, becauſe 
xy are already ruined; but becauſe 
are too phlegmatic to ruin them- 
yes any way. The few who do da- 
oy themſelves, do it by avarice,. by 
ding money at exorbitant intereſt on 
l ſecurities. 
There are Dutchmen too who ruin 
emſelves by flowers. I do not guaranty 
e truth of this anecdote, though I 
ad it from perſons. of veracity in Hol- 
id, A man, whoſe paſſion was for 
Wers, and who had an uncommon fine 
tulip- 
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tulip· root of à very particular kf 
heard that another foriſt had one 
fine as his. He purchaſed it from þ 
for a ſum of money ſo large, I dare; 
mention iti; and when he had got iti 


his poſſeſſion, he broke it to pieces m 
his heel, ſaying, - Now there is no 
the world another tulip- root equi 
& mine.“ 

Every nation excells too in mak 
ſomething. The French make gold: 
ſilver ſtuffs and political lyes better ti 
any people in the world. The Italy 


make ices, maccaroni, and religious | 
to admiration. The Saxons make 
cellent porcelaine. The Dutch are 
mous for making ſea-landſcapes. 1 4 
Flemiſh, for making lace. Ad i 
ne Fool 


+ 
4 
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lih—why the Engliſh, I think, 
e men and women better than any 
n I ö. i ei nl 
hore /is a better race of men and 
en in England than I. have ever 
in any other country. If any one 
me why it is ſo; I anſwer, I can't 

If he aſks me how L uc that it 
; I anſwer,. by looking at them. 
re is alſo a better race of dogs (1) 
horſes here than in any other country 
ve ſeen ; but there are too a great 
y garrons. and curs. 


4 


. 8. Well , reader, you are an unſuf- 
ne creature. With what ealy good 


Not to ſpeak. of a great many very pro- 
Ig puppies. 


nature 
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nature did you walk into che trap! 
for you! How were you delight 
hearing me call marine views, ſe-li 
eapes ! The blundering Triſhman ! 
| be ſworn, you ſmiled; and that bed 
i= 1 you thought yourſelf cleverer than 
j Now that you are not quite ſo [ſur 
your ſuperiority, PI a 
Fave. 


, * * - ; * - - 
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RAY, Sir, ſaid I to a Frenchman 


t is ended? „ Les, Sir,“ ſays he, 
xt is the third act that is ended ; ĩt is 
fourth which is going to begin.” 
aſwer ſtruck me; this man, ſaid I 
yſelf, has anſwered my queſtion 
e: yes, Sir; once —it is the third 
nat is ended; twice —it is the fourth 
h is going to begin, was a third an- 
We entered into converſation, and 
und him a very ſenſible man. 
V ſupper, that night, I told 2 lady 
aſwer I had received, and that. it had 
ſurpriſed 


in the -playbouſe, is that the third 


— > 
* 


aſked me the queſtion, Madam, If 


| mation neceſſary to be given; tol 


Fr ys 3 
ſurpriſed me. Why? ſaid ſhe, Hy 


have thought him anſwered with, 
Sir. He was a politer man than 
are, ſays ſhe. Vou are 4 Sparrat 
Was an Athenian. I felt fooliſh,” l. 
ſee, Madam, how he was politer t 
mould be: my anſwer gave all then 


thrice was ſuperfluous. True, Sr; 
your Oui, Monſo ſeur, would have been 
(dur). It is only as much 48 yol 
obliged to ſay. It is cutting a man 
and telling him youdon tt defireary f 
converſation with him. Wheres 
ſeeming to intereſt yourſelf inthe que 
he aſks you, and taking ſome pal 
give him the fulleſt anſwer you en, 


3 4 | 
* , 
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a defire to oblige him, to continue 


onverſation with him, and encourage 
(particularly if he be a ſtranger) te 
ak to you again. 1 found that the was 
etly in the right; for his anſwer 
exactly the effect on me that ſhe 
cribed. This is 4 noching: 2 men 
dit as ſuch; but it is very eſſential to 
known by every traveller who wiſhes 
render himſelf agreeable to foreigners. 
is alſo a maar trait of the 
ach nation. 


„ LETTER XXVL 


To 1s ede 1 A een 
tall about women in this wal 


Some ſay with after: 


"Can there in woman be ſuch-glorions fil 
Sure all ill tories of thy ſex are falſe. 
Oh woman! lovely woman! J , Nature 1 
thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes m 
out you. 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you: 
There's in you all that we believe of Hear! 
Amazing brightneſs, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlaſting love, 


4 


FWR 
d ſome with (1) Caſtalio; 


Yoman the fountain of all human frailty! 
What mighty ills havenot been done by woman ? 
Who was't betray'd the Capitol? A woman. 
Vho loſt Mark Antony the world? A woman: 
ho was the cauſe of a long ten years war, 

Ind laid at laſt old Troy ia aſhes ? Woman: 
Deſtructive, damnable, deceitful woman, 

Voman to man firſt as a bleſſing given, 

hen innocence and love were in their primes, 
Happy a while in Paradiſe they lay, 

but quickly woman long d to go aſtray ; 
Some fooliſh new adventure needs muſt prove, 
ind the firſt devil ſhe faw, ſhe chang'd her 

love ; . 3 | 
o his temptations lewdly ſhe inciin'd 
Her ſoul, and for an apple damn'd mankind, 


| remember twenty years ago 1 uſed 


converſe often on this ſubject, with a 


un of mine, an officer, who was a very 


(1) Reader, are you a Jafſier or a Czſtalio ? 


bot. L.. N wild 
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wild young man. So oppoſite were 


opinions on this head, that we ney 
met, but we quarrelled. He ſy 


« women were as wily as ſerpents; 


ſaid, that they were harmleſs as dove 


J was perpetually comparing them 


lambs; he was continually compariy 


them to wild-cats. 


He went abroad ; and as he was a ve 


amiable man, he made himſelf friend 
wherever he went. I have not ſeen hin 


theſe fifteen years till yeſterday. N 
dined together tete- d. tete, and talked ow 


the days of our youth and our trave 


We talked of men and manners, wome 


and things; and, in ſhort, of a great" 
riety of ſubjects. Well, ſays he to 


have you the ſame ideas of the ſublin 
Virtut 
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inues and celeſtial ſoftneſs of the fait 
x you had when 1 knew you ? Yes, 
ad I, I have never kept company but 
ith good women ; and I think more 
whly of them every day: you thought 
of them before you went abroad, and, 
tare fay, you think much worſe of 
em now that you are returned, Says 
„ you are miſtaken ; when I knew 
ou, I had ſeen but few women ; and 
toſe merited the character I gave them. 


— „ ö 4 


nce we parted 1 have ſeen a great 
any, both in England and on the con- 
ent; and this is the reſult of my 
nowledge and obſervation, Women 
ſemble a ladder; and this ladder re- 


ables Virgil's (1) oak; its top points 


) 0 Quantum vertize ad auras 
Ethereas, tantum radice in tartara tendit.“ 


N 2 to 
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to Heaven, it's foot to Tartarus : I ha 
mounted every rung of it; I have ſtudit 
women from the court to the cottage 


and have, in conſequence, divided th 
ſex into ten claſſes. The firſt claſs ar 


angels; the laſt claſs are devils. Neithe 
of theſe claſſes is large. The ſecon 
is charming: the ninth is wicked. Thek 


two claſſes are very confiderable. Th 
latter of them may juſtly be compare 
to apes, foxes, hyenas, wild-cats; ti 


former to every thing that is amiable! 


the creation. Of the remaining fix the 
are two that are ſupremely ridiculouy 
and four as inſipid as unſeaſoned melon 

I told him, Ma'am, I ſhould write jc 
our dialogue, and aſked him in ub 
clais I ſhould place you. I am afra 


1 
to tell you his anſwer. Had he ranked 
you in the firſt claſs, I ſhould have told 
you with pleaſure ; but I dare not tell 


you he placed you only in the ſecond. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


OMAN is a very nice and a ven 


complicated machine. He 
ſprings are infinitely. delicate; and differ 
trom thoſe of man pretty nearly as the 
work of a repetition-watch does from 
that of a town-clock. Look at he 
body ; how delicately formed ! Examine 
her ſenſes ; how exquiſite and nice! Ob 
ferve. her underſtanding ; how ſubtle and 
acute] But look into her heart; there 
is the watch work, compoſed of parts io 
minute in themſelves, and ſo wonder. 
fully combined, that they muſt be ſew 


by a microſcopic eye to be clearly com 


h d d. 
prehen 7 he 
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The perception of a woman is as 


ick as lightning. Her penetration is 
tuition; I had almoſt ſaid inſtindt. By 
elance of her eye ſhe ſhall draw a deep 
n juſt concluſion. Aſk her how the 
Tr Wrincd it; ſhe cannot anſwer the queſtion.- 
id I philoſopher deduces infergnces; and 
tie WW: inferences ſhall be right: but he gets 
on WS the head of the ſtair-caſe, if I may ſo 
bag, by flow degrees, and mounting ſtep 
ne ſicp.. She arrives at the top (1) of 
dar- caſe as well as he; but whether 
d leaped or flew there, is more than 
re e knows herſelf. While ſhe truſts her“ 
ind ſhe is ſcarce ever deceived he 


(1) Imuſt be underſtood to mean here within 
ertain circle of ideas. 
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18 generally loſt when ſhe attempt; | 


Tealon. 

As the perception of women is ſu 
prifingly quick; fo their fouls and in 
ginations are uncommonly ſuſceptibl 
Few of them have (1) talents enough! 


(1) J ſhould rather ſay culture than al 


J have known women very uncommonh 


dowed by nature, and more of them of f 
country than of any other. Lady Hamilt 
for example, has a very ſuperior talent for mi 
Her execution on the harpſichord is perled 


and ſhe compoſes extempore better than any! 


man in Europe. Lady Althorp too has a 
uncommon talent for drawing, I have not k 
compoſitions of any amateurs equal to bers 
taſte and invention, If thoſe two ladies had 
plied themſelves to writing, I will venture toi 
they would have been charming authors. I 
delightful a writer is Lady Mary Wortley M 
tague ! 

writt 
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te; but when they do, how lively 

| their pictures ! how animated their 
criptions ! But if few women write, 

all talk; and every man may 

ge of them in this point, from every 

cle he goes into. Spirit in converſa- 

n depends entirely upon fancy; and 
men all over the world talk better 


in men. Let a (1) man and a woman 


apparently equal underſtandings go 


gether to an opera or to a maſquerade : 
e which of them will enjoy the moſt 


(1) Let it rather be a boy and a girl of the 
nc age, who go to an opera or a play for the 
t time, The novelty is equally ſtriking and 
terelting for both. See which will compre- 
the quickeſt, which will receive the livelieſt 
preſions, and retain longeſt the impreſſions 

ey receive, 


_ pleaſure, 


neva who had juſt come out of [ti 
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pleaſure, and bring home the great 


number of intereſting anecdotes. Hl 


they a character to pourtray, or a foul 
to deſcribe ? They give but three tr 
of either one or the other,, and t 
character is known, or the figure pla 
before our eyes. Why > From the f 
ceptibility of their imaginations : tht 
fancies receive lively impreſſions fr 
thoſe principal traits,. and - they pal 


thoſe impreſſions with the ſame vivat 
with which they received them. I. 
member ſeeing an Engliſh lady at 


She painted the paſſage of the Alps 
fix phraſes better than I could have da 


by a fortnight's labour upon paper. 
| [lo 
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ok upon it that the elements are 
only differently mixed in women 
what they are in men, but that they 
moſt of different ſorts. Their fire 
urer; their clay is more refined. 
difference, I think, may be about the 
that there 1s between air and æther, | 
een culinary and electrical fire, The 
rial ſpirit is not given perhaps in ſo 
2 portion to women as to men; but 
more ſubtle, and it is a finer ſpirit. 
a woman of faney warm in conver- 
n, ſhe ſhall produce a hundred: 

ing images, among which there 


not be one indelicate or coarſe. 


a man on the ſame ſubject; he 
poſſibly find ſtronger alluſions, but 
they 
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they ſhall neither be ſo brilliant 

chaſte, . 
As to gracefulneſs of expreſſion, 
longs almoſt excluſively to women. 
But men, you ſay, have ſounder jy 
ments. That they unqueſtionably h 
and for that, I confeſs, I never coul 
but one reaſon, the difference of 
education. To the age of thirte 
fourteen girls are every where {apt 
"to boys. At fourteen a boy beg 


get ſome advantages over a girl, 1 


continues to improve, by means dl 


— — 
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cation, till three or four and twent), 
fibly till thirty. Her education, 


as it is, is over at eighteen. He l 


"+4 
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the fountains of knowlege open 


bim; intereſt to ſtimulate him to 
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his parts; rivals to emulate; oppo- 
; to conquer. His talents are al- 
zon the ſtretch. To this he adds 
advantage of travel; and if he even 
d not go abroad, he can enter into 
ninite number of houſes in London, 


n ſhe can be permitted to go into 


few. A ſound judgement cannot be 


ed but by continual exerciſe, and 
quent compariſons, It is impoſſible 
women to have theſe advantages ; 
I thence, I believe, the principal cauſe 
the inferiority of their judgements. 
e livelineſs of their _ fancies and of 
r feelings, you will ſay, contributes 
to weaken their powers of judging. 
at probably does enter for ſomething ; 
education muſt be the grand cauſe ; 


for 


a { 206 
for how many men are there 1 
your acquaintance, who join ſolid jut 
ments to fine feelings and warm in 


nations ? 

Take a man and a woman who! 
never been out of the village in nl 
they were born, and neither of v 
knows how to read; I queſtion 
much if his diſcretive faculties wil 


| 


found to be ſtronger than her's. 

As judgement then can come but it 
knowlege, I will readily agree, that 
number of women who have ſolid judl 
ments is very ſmall. But if I do 
contend for them on this point as eq 
to men, I believe you will not dif 
the ſuperior ſenſibility of their ſo 
Their feelings are certainly more eri 
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.n thoſe of men; and their ſenti- 
ts greater and more refined. Though 
ſererity, ill- temper, neglect and per- 
of men often force women to have 
urſe to (1) diffimulation; yet when 
have noble characters to deal with, 
fncere and ardent is their love! 
delicate and ſolid their attachment 
man is not near ſo ſelfiſh a Creature as 

When a man is in love, the ob- 
af his paſſion is, if T may ſo ſay, 
lf, When a woman is enamoured 


) Even among thoſe unhappy females who 
their miſerable exiſtence by cunning and 
toods, there is ſcarcely one who has not been 
r perfidy by cruel experience, and who has 
een deceived, before ſhe ever thought of 
Nog ; for in love, as at play, moſt ſharpers 
lupes in the beginning, 


of 
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of a man, ſhe forgets herſelf, the w 
and all that it contains, and wiſhes 
exiſt only for the object of her affed 
How few men make any violent ff 
fices to ſentiment ! But how many 
men does every man know, who hate 
orificed fortune and honours to ndl 
pure, and difintereſted motives ! 

A man mounts. a, breach; 
braves danger, and obtains a vic 
This is glorious and great. He 
ſeryed his country, he has acqu 
fame, preferment, riches. Wherere 


appears, reſpe& awaits him, admin 


attends him, crowds preſs to meet l 
and theatres receive him with burll 
applauſe. His glory dies not with l 
Hiſtory preſerves his memory from 0 

x 
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That thought cheers his dying 
and his laſt words pronounced 
\ feeble pleaſure are, (x) I. Hall not 
2 4 bot 28 © 

| woman ſends her huſband to the 
« ſhe lived but in that huſband. Her 
goes with him. She trembles for 
dangers of the ſea; ſhe trembles for 


 firells ſhe: thinks is to be his tomb; 
ball that flies ſhe imagines is di- 
ed againſt Him. A brilliant capital 
ears to her a dreary deſart: her uni- 
le was a man; and-that man's life, 
terrors tell her, is in danger. Her 
8 are days of ſorrow; her nights are 


eſs nights. She fits immoveable, 


(1) Non omnis moriar. 


dangers of the land. Every billow 


ou, I, O her 


— . AAA 
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her mornings, in all the dipnity 
compoſure of grief, like Aprippin 
her chair ; and when at night the { 
repoſe, repoſe has fled her couch: 
filent tears ſteal down her cheek, 
wet her pillow; or if by chanee 
hauſted nature finds an hour's ſlum 
her fancy, ſickened by her diſtettpe 
ſoul, ſees in that ſleep a bleeding | 
or his mangled corſe. Time paſſes, 
her grief increaſes ;- till, worn out 
length by too much tenderneſs, ſhe | 
the victim of too exquiſite a ſenfibil 
and finks with forrow to her grave. 

No, cold unfeeling reader, theſe 


not pictures of my creation. The) 
neither charged nor embelliſhed; | 
both copied faithfully from natuſt 


— 
| 


| 


i 3} 
he Count (1) D'Eſtaing and 2 


rn wallis. 


() He is now a Grandee of Spain, covered 
h ribbands, and aiming to arrive at the head 
the fate, His ſentiments were very noble; 
t they had for object only himſelf, This un- 
ſtunate lady thought not of herſelf ; ſhe hed 
another. 

The circumſtances I alluded to about this 
der I was an eye-witneſs of. I ſaw him. laſt 
il ſurrounded in the public gardens at Paris 
crowds of admirers ; and one night that he 
tc to the opera, the whole theatre received 
bk with repeated acelamations. 
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other Siſter-beauties and. Brother-wits 


your acquaintance. 


gins to attract the admiration - of 
world, Lord, ſays an inferior beaut), 


wonder; what the men ean ſee in Miſs 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Lok ſe partage mais non pas la louum 


And hence the reaſon why autho 


and beauties deteſt each other ſo fincer 


ly. You, Madam, are an- exception 


and ſo undoubtedly, Sir, are you. Ve 


know too, each of you, one. or two mo 


exceptions ; but I am ſure you will a 


mit the truth of my aſſertion for allt 


The inſtant a very beautiful gif! bt 


I: 
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am ſure there are a hundred wo- 
ben in London handſomer than ſhe 
; meaning by theſe hundred women 


ne fingle woman only, that is, herſelf, 
ſhe certain proof of this is, that there 
not one of theſe hundred beauties, 


joſe merits this lady will not deny, as 
don as ever ſhe hears her particularly 
raiſed. | 

An author's fate is nearly the fame. 


ls ſoon as he begins to be well ſpoken 
f, there iſſues forth an intrepid band of 
Myrmidons, all ready to knock him 
own, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
| c has got up. Every author is a mono- 
pliſt, He would have all the praiſe in 
ie world for himſelf, He does not ſee 


O 3 gil 


at there is room for Horace and Vir- 


— —— . 1 
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gil on the ſame ſhelf. _ He cannot c 
prehend that Shakſpeare may; be talke 
of. for a quarter of an hour, and N 
chardſon for a quarter of an hour after 
No; Were he to fill a library for 


friend, he would put no man's work 


in it but his own; and if he could effec 


it, he would never let people talk « 


any other ſubject. I remember 4 pro 


of this a trait of Voltaire. He was je 
lous of a man that was hanged, becaul 
he thought he was too much talked 0i 
A remarkably daring criminal was exe 
euted in Paris. Voltaire ſupped tba 
night in a large company, where tif 
converſation turned principally upon th 
man's crime, and his behaviour at tit 


place of execution. The Wit bore it 
lone 


I #15 ] 
gas he could; but ar laſt, unable to 
main himſelf, he cried out, „No con- 
ferſation but about this infamous miſ- 
ereant, and Merope was acted to-night !” 
The love of praiſe is very laudäble. 
generous ambition ought to be the 
ſt paſſion of every noble mind. But, 
er Sirs, and dear Madams, do not 


CC 
Uket 
N 
iter 


ink you are adding to your laurels: By 
lipping thoſe of other people. Permit 
e to aſſure you, you are doing the cop- 
ary; you are elipping your own. Wit 
nd beauty, however enchanting! they 
ay be, are of inſinitely leſs value than 
a benevolent heart. The world is en- 
ightened; you cannot deceive it; it 
kez your motive. And When you lau ich 
ſarcaſm, or point an epigram, you may 
O 4 poſlibly 
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poſſibly give your rival a flight wou 
but, be perſuaded, you give a mortal 
to yourſelf, | 
Beauties, I have e are a 
.zealous of Beauties that they ſee; b 
authors are jealous of authors wht 
they never have ſeen. Some inde 
4 carry it ſtill farther ;z they envy. the det 
Voltaire was one of theſe. - He ennit 
every man that bad acquired fame in a 
part of the world, from Homer dos 
to Jean Baptiſte Rouſſeau. In tl 


country, thank heaven, there is no eny) 


4 ö | and if, by chance, a writer is criticile 
1 ] | it is only done through good-nature, i 
9 the ſake of enlightening him. One cdl 
| 1 ſolation he is ſure of, that whenever! 
1 is ill-ſpoken of, it will be, at Jeaſh, 
I delical 
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Mica language. The matter may be 
xe, but it will be ſoftened by the 
ance of the manner. I had a fine 
quet for my vanity one day in a 
okſeller's ſhop, where I was unknown, 
{ where I went to purchaſe Mr. Hay- 
'; Eſſay on Hiſtory. The bookſeller 
dit not; and while his boy was 
nging it from another ſhop, I aſked 
1 ſome queſtions about new publica- 
"ns. No, Sir, ſays a genteel-looking 
n that was there, there is no taſte in 
is country; they buy all manner of 
ah; and, what is worſe, they praiſe it 
ler, I wrote formerly; but ſeeing the 
e had no diſcernment, I left it off; 
(now, Sir, there is ſcarce any thing 
i wretched ſcriblers in the whole 


kingdom. 


ml 
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every country; but, I believe, ther 
ſome authors here at preſent who\ 
as ſtrong ſenſe, as much ingenuity, i 
as highly poliſhed taſte as are to 
found in any nation of Europe.—\ 


very glad to know them. Pr. John 
Sir, muſt be allowed to be a nen 
and profound moraliſt; Mr. Burke,] 


he ſaw very little merit in any of the 


them, en the whole, rather to cet! 
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kingdom. There certainly, Sir, fi 


are great numbers of bad writer; 


are they, Sir? I am ſure 1 ſhould 


muſt grant, is a fine writer; Mr.“ 


He begged to be excuſe 


ridan 


and if they had ſome, it was buried 
der ſuch heaps of blemiſhes, as entl 


than to preiſe. He then particvlat 


a D 
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aber of their defects, ſeaſoning his 
aims, every now and then, with moſt 
re epithets, As J am not fond either 
buſe or falſehoods, I ſhall not copy 
of his remarks on theſe gentlemen. 
tioned to him afterwards two or 
others in different lines of literature. 
was 2 mountebank; another had 
common ſenſe; a third was wretch- 
cxccrable. . Now here, thought I, 
ine occaſion for me to fiſh out a 
pliment for myſelf. This man does 
know me; and as he is ſo outrage- 
violent againſt all the world, a 
? praiſe from him will be doubly 
ul. Pray, Sir, (addreſſing him 


an inſinuating tone of voice, and 


ug all complacency within) have 


you 
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© you” read Sherloct's Letters? Yes 
| I have read him; and a very labor 
23 thick-headed fellow he 15—T looked 
A | Parſons in the Critic, when Sneer 0 
4 him his portrait. I ſtrove to laugb, 
repeat his words Ha! ha! ha“! 


Sir, he is a very laborious—T warte 
fay the other word; but thick-bea 
ſtuck in my throat; I could not ge 


out (1). You may judge I did not 


much longer; I had got enough of 
converſation; ſo I took up my po 


and walked off, muttering to my 


like Sofia, “ an enemy to the muſes 


4 to muſic.” 


(1) I plead guilty to labour. Wick. hu 
neſs I deny, | | 


LI 
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LETTER XXIX. 


HILE Admiral Rodney was beat- 
ing the Spaniards laſt winter, 1 
engaged in fighting with the French. 
ms teaching Europe to reſpect the 
ih flag; and I was teaching her to 
erate the name of Shakſpeare. One 
utage I had over this gallant Officer: 


only conquered on the ocean ; but 1 
ed the war into the very heart of 
enemy's comitey,” will Fehlt VO. 
e before the gates of the Louvre. 
e advantage this gallant Officer had 
7 me; he gained ſeveral hundred 
pounds 


pounds a year by his campaign; a 
loſt ſome hundreds by mine. The 
common ſucceſs of my books has ri 
me. However, I do not repine; | 
not only acquired great literary f. 
but I endeavoured to ſerve my cou 
even in the war; I did all that 1 co 
to eat up her enemies, by dining: 
ſupping with them almoſt every di 
my life. 


P. S. Congreve ſaid there was (on 
thing very like wit in Cibber's Pl: 
I declare, upon reading over theſe 
ters, I thought once or twice, 1 
ſomething very like vanity in them. 
Reader, after all, who knows but ! 


Reviewers were in the right? Mi 
1. 
4 
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crime. There 1s no great harm in 
tle innocent vanity. If it was a fin, 

r would become of all the women in 
world? And what would become 
ny friends the French ? 


LET- 
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LETT ER XXX, 


Don't think the worſe, of a men 

having a fmall portion of vai 
LEneas, perhaps, 1s not leſs interelit 
for having a little daſh ef the coxca 


in him. I am the pious Anta, 


been objected to a thouſand times; 
yet it was the judicious Virgil who malf 


him ſay it. 


When a man is in a ſtrange count 


where nobody knows his merits, : 


where he wants to have them Kknoi 


what would you have him do? ! 


would have him wait till people ha 


time to weigh him, and if he has" 
me 
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it it will then appear. That, I grant 
y, is the better way; but then it is 
treſome to wait, and it coſts. others 
much trouble to find out theſe per- 
Mons: whereas telling the world at 


ce what you are, ſaves it trouble and 
elf time. So thought Aneas and 
think J. 8 

Readers are divided into two claſſes; 


ople who have talents, and people 


Wo have none. Thoſe who have no 


ts cannot diſcover your merits ; thoſe 
0 have, if they do not talk againſt 
u, poſſeſs at leaſt the ſecret of hold- 
their tongues. Now an author can- 
| have fame unleſs he is praiſed : the 
norant can't praiſe him, and the know- . 
Vol. I. | UH ing 
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ing 100. I fee no refource left l 
but to praiſe himſelt. 

Conſidering that this is my real 


_ 


of thinking, T ſhould imagine my rea 
onght to be ſurpriſed at my modeſty 
paying myſelf ſo few compliment 
However, as I haye obſerved; there 
no kird of writing leſs ſucceſsful th 
panegyric ; nor any ſpecies of paneg 
leſs reliſhed than that which an auth 
beſtows upon himſelf ; I here renount 
vanity and all its works, and prom 
faithfully never to praiſe myſelf again! 
long as I live, And that you may 1 
be in doubt about my motives for tl 
facrifice, I confeſs to you that it is ſole 
to pay my court to my readers, 
particularly to my dear brother-authori 


3 A 


„„ 

the world has condemned Virgil for 
«(1) Tam the pious Antas. J will ven- 
eto aſſert, that Virgil is in the right; 


{ that all the world is in the wrong. 
eas is not vain; he only praiſes his 
ert: the man alone is vain who praiſes 
underſtanding. The reaſon of this 
nction is evident: it is in every 
n's power to have a good heart, but 
man can give himſelf a good under- 
(ding, 

Ubvious concluſion : that 7 was not 
when I ſaid in my dedication to 
id Briſtol, my ſoul was pure; though 
ould have been unpardonable vanity 
me to have hinted that J had a ray of 


on ſenſe. I hope I have now con- 


(1) Sum pius Eneas. 


vinced 


againſt 
civil me 
Y 


wit 
7 
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